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Barley  Crop  Good 
With  Prices  High 


Walter  Ebling,  crop  statistician, 
Madison,  reported  Tuesday  that 
the  Aug.  1  estimate  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  barley  crop  was  19,624,000  bu, 
against  a  five-year  average  of  22,- 
178,000.  This  year's  production  is 
88  per  cent  of  normal,  said  Mr. 
Ebiing. 

Continuing  the  sharp  rise  which 
began  last  week,  top  price  of  $1.40 
was  paid  Wednesday.  Last  year 
the  top  price  was  just  under  a  dol- 
iar  a  bushei. 

Receipts  of  Wisconsin  bariey 


1IKE  Mark  Twain’s  death,  re- 
^  ports  of  the  middle-western 
drouth  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  Wisconsin  particularly  farm¬ 
ers  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  Their 
cash  income  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1936  was  $66,600,000 — a  gain 
of  25  per  cent  over  1935. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  state  re¬ 
vealed  that  while  there  were 
no  bumper  crops,  likewise  there 
is  not  a  spot^n  Wisconsin  where 
crops  are  a  complete  failure. 


Heavy  rainfall  in  June  brought 
July  hay  and  grain  harvests 
which  were  only  slightly  under 
normal  Early  August  rains 
promise  an  encouraging  yield 
of  remaining  crops. 

No  “starving  cattle”  stalked 
through  the  official  reports  of 
July  milk  production,  which 
dropped  only  8  per  cent  from  the 
high  ’35  total  Nor  are  farmers 
starving  with  milk — source  of 


over  half  of  their  income — 
bringing  34  cr/sts  more  per 
hundred  pounds  than  last  year. 

Wisconsin  farm  employment, 
wages  and  purchasing  power 
are  high.  And  in  the  rich  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  agricult^l 
belt,  advertisers  are  profiting 
from  The  Milwaukee’s  Journal’s 
concentrated,  rural  carrier  de¬ 
livered  circulation — now  at  the 
highest  figure  in  history. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOUR|J^ 

I  IC  S  T  B  Y  ME 
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A  typical  American  farm  threshing  scene.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  a  farm  near  Waterloo,  la. 


&ven  and  One-Half  Billion  Farm  Income 
For  1936  Aids  National  Recovery 

First  Six  Months  Saw  11%  Gain — Government  Aid  Has  Lessened  Effects 
of  Drouth — Increased  Prices  Compensate  For  Lack  of  Volume 


Totxar 


Another  suhatantlal  increase  in 
the  Bnaneial  returns  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  will  piuh  farm  cash  in¬ 
come  in  1936  to 
over  IS  billion 
dollars  and  to 
die  hi^iest  levels 
since  those  of 
1930,  has  been  a 
substantial  factor 
in  the  business 
recovery  of  1936 
thus  far  and 
promises  still 
further  economic 
progress  for  the 
nation  in  the 
months  ahead. 
The  big  ad¬ 
vance  in  farm  cash  income  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1936  of  more  than 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  over  that 
of  the  same  period  in  193S,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  steadily  into  the  second  half 
of  die  year,  niat  advance  represents 
an  increase  of  11  per  cent  for  the  first 
six-month  period,  and  confirms  the 
earlier  estimates  that  1936  farm  cash 
income  would  be  10  per  cent  more 
than  in  193S. 

This  puts  1936  cadi  income  over 
7.5  billim  dollars,  as  compared  with 
M  billion  in  1935,  ssid  about  75  per 
cent  above  the  total  of  a  little  over 
O  billions  in  1932.  So  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  die  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture’s  income,  a^  of  farmm’ 
posrer  to  buy  die  goods  of  factmies,  is 
steady  and  strong.  Urban  industry 
fiH'  the  rest  of  this  year  will  have  a 
good  country  customer  with  whom  to 
do  business. 

But  for  the  termor,  1936  has  been  a 
year  when  deep  duidows  were  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  highlights.  Once 


By  H.  R. 

Admiaiitratsr,  Agricaltiural 

again,  as  in  1934,  wide  areas  of  rich 
farming  country  have  been  vidted  by 
record  drouth.  Thousands  of  fanners 
starting  die  season  with  high  hopes 
of  good  yields,  have  seen  those  h<q;ies 
blasted  as  the  blistering  sun  blasted 
their  crops. 

For  diem  there  has  been  a  grim 


TXMXEY 

Adjustsiant  Adasinistratma 

the  land,  to  keep  foundation  herds 
alive,  and  to  be  ready  in  another  year 
to  go  ahead  in  the  task  of  producing 
food  for  distant  cities,  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  distant  industries.  Be¬ 
cause  of  drouth,  die  term  income 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  spotty  in 
distribution  than  is  normally  the  case. 


battle  hand  to  hand  with  the  most 
primitive  forces  of  nature,  and  that 
battle  has  not  yet  ended.  For  many 
termers  in  the  worst  stricken  areas, 
1936  represents,  not  a  new  stride 
ahead,  but  a  dogged  fight  to  stay  on 


No  one  would  want  to  draw  a  poUy- 
anna  picture  of  a  qiectacle  so  grave 
as  drouth.  But  it  is  bom  in  a  cour¬ 
ageous  people  always  to  be  deviring 
new  and  better  sodal  and  economic 
instruments  for  defense  against  the 


ravages  of  nature.  Some  who  are  te 
from  the  term  may  not  stop  to 
how  important  to  the  nation  sudi  de¬ 
fenses  of  agriculture  can  be  in  a  yew 
lij^  this. 

nie  great  drouths  of  1934  and  1931 
have  had  far  from  the  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  to  agriculture,  businea  and 
industry  which  they  would  have  had 
if,  as  in  times  of  prior  drouth,  the 
farmer  had  been  left  to  fi^t  the  de¬ 
ments  single  handed  with  little  or  no 
aid.  But  in  1934  and  in  1936,  it  hat 
been  recognized  that  the  individud  k 
a  puny  opponent  for  such  a  sweeping 
force  as  a  great  drouth  and  the 
presence  of  so  powerful  an  enemy  to 
society  calls  for  a  social  effort  such  at 
only  the  Federal  Government  is  capa-, 
ble  of  putting  forth. 

Pooling  their  resources,  the  farmen 
in  1934  and  in  1936  have  had  defenaei 
against  drouth  such  as  never  were 
available  before.  For  the  adjustment 
programs  and  also  the  1936  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  imder  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  were 
worked  out  by  the  farmers  so  Chat  the 
size  of  payments  was  not  determined 
by  the  crop  yield  in  the  year  when 
made.  Consequently,  farmers  vdiose 
crops  were  destroyed  by  drouth,  hail, 
frost  or  pest,  got  their  payments  just 
the  same.  In  1936,  these  will  serve  as 
a  measure  of  crop  income  insurance 
which  will  be  a  life  saver,  not  only  to 
the  farmers,  but  also  to  business 
the  drouth  areas. 

For  another  thing,  the  government 
has  stepped  into  the  cattle  market, 
ready  to  buy  for  relief  supplies  at  any 
time  a  slump  in  beef  prices  is  threat¬ 
ened.  In  this  way,  as  in  1934,  govern¬ 
ment  facilities  are  used  to  prevent  a 
(Continued  on  page  XXXI) 
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Editor  &  Publither  for  August  22,  1936 

WIDE  VARIATIONS  IN  EFFECT  OF  DROUTH 

But  Cash  Income  of  Farmers  Will  Be  Higher  Than  a  Year  Ago  Due  to  Increased  Prices — 

Principal  Crops  15.5%  Below  Normal 

r[E  farm  situati<m  this  year  pro-  0.  JOSEPH  A.  BECKER  forecast  of  a  tobacco  crop  of 

vides  several  paradox^  Wi&  Chairman,  U.  S.  Crop  Reportins  Board,  U.  S-  Department  P<«»nds  indites  a  la^ 

maect  to  crop  production,  it  will  be  w.  ...  harvested  in  either  1932 

looewhat  liWo  1934  in  terms  of  na-  ®*  Agriculture  or  1934,  but  it  would  still  be  the  third 

tioDsl  totals  commodities,  with  sonw  livestock  wintered,  and  this  situatioa  pendent  upon  com  supplies.  Hogs  »*MUest  cmp  in  rwent  years, 
ilriking  regional  differences.  As  in  occur  irrespective  of  weather  con-  were  the  most  sharply  ^uced  cd  all  Cotton  is  a  bri^t  qmt  in  ffie  crop 

P31  a  thirsty  earth  has  gready  re-  ditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  Uvestock  in  1934.  The  sheep  situation  picture,  with  a  crop  of 

duoed  prospective  production,  with  season.  In  a  fourth  of  the  States,  is  relatively  good.  Only  a  small  part  bales  eiQiected  on  die  basis 

Aouth  conditions  again  prevailing  pastures  were  the  poorest  on  record  of  the  western  sheep  region  is  in  the  <»  August  1  conditions,  nils  compares 

geer  most  areas.  for  August  1,  and  for  the  country  as  1936  drouth  area,  and  feed  conditions,  bales  harvested  in  1935, 

But  we  encoimter  this  paradox —  a  vdiole  they  were  almost  as  poor  as  on  the  whole,  are  favorable  there,  and  9i®6,000  bales  in  1934,  and  14,967,000 
fum  prices  have  advanced  and  farm  in  August,  1934.  The  failure  of  hay  in  sharp  contrast  with  1934.  the  five-year  avenge,  192^ 

jaeome  will  be  higher  than  1935,  when  crops,  the  poor  pastures,  and  the  Production  of  all  wheat  was  esti-  ”•  indicated  yield  par  acre 

larvests  were  above  average.  Farm  heavy  summer  feeding  of  hay  and  mated  at  623,444,000  bushels  on  August  pounds,  or  13.4  pounds 


iaoome  also  will  be  above  the  drouth 
year,  1934;  and  well  above  the  years 
ms,  1932,  and  1931,  when  ha^ests 
were  relatively  bountiful. 

Farm  prices  are  reflecting  improved 
consumer  purchasing  power  and 
lowered  supplies.  But  while  farmers 
wWi  fair  or  good  crops— and  thoe 
He  many  of  these  farmers— will  real¬ 
ise  high  returns  for  what  they  sell, 
there  are  many  for  whom  the  year 
ipells  tragedy  in  terms  of  income. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  by  months  so  far  this  year 
has  been  Mgher  than  last  year  when 
harvests  for  most  commodities  were 
relatively  bountiful.  Cash  income 
from  farm  marketings  by  months  for 
the  calendar  year  1935  and  for  the 
fix  months  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  so  far  in  1936  has  been  as 
follows: 

Cash  Income  from  Farm  Marketincs 

1935 

January . $450,600,000 

February  .  402,000,000 

March  .  429,000,000 

April  .  468,000,000 

May  .  483,000,000 

June .  438,00OJK)0 

July  .  451,000,000 

August .  547,000,000 

September  .  638,000,000 

October  . 796,000,000 

November .  660,000,000 

December .  598,000,000 

1936 

January  . $558,000,000 

February  . .  467,000,000 

March  .  502,000,000 

April  .  485,000,000 

May  .  526,000,000 

June  .  582,000,000 


PCRCENTACE  CHA'NCe  IN  CASH  flCCCIPTS  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PRINCIRAL 

FARM  PRODUCTS*.  INCLUDING  AND  EXCLUDING  GDVERNMEHT 

I.  Jan. r  JUNE.  I93S  -  JAN.'  JUNE  .  1936 


than  in  1935,  28d  pounds  blghf  fiian 
in  1934,  and  293  pounds  *  tfiRar 
the  ten-year  average,  1923-32. 

A  quick  glance  at  implications  of 
the  effects  of  the  drouffi  on  the  farm 
production  this  year  indicates  several 
important  trends.  The  drouth  will 
probably  prevent  any  large  increase  in 
livestock  this  year;  likewise,  it  will 
tend  to  restrict  increases  in  1937. 

For  this  winter,  feed  will  be  hi^  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  livestodi, 
and  cattlemen,  poultrymen,  and  dairy¬ 
men  dependent  on  purchased  feed  are 
going  to  feel  the  pindi  of  these  hi^ier 
prices.  The  effects  of  the  droutii  will 
be  particularly  severe  in  sections 
where  there  ordinarily  Is  a  surplus  of 
feed  but  where  feed  will  now  have  to 
be  purchased.  The  effects  will  be  felt 
less  in  coast  areas  where  imported 
supplies  of  feed  are  coming  to  and 
where  increases  to  feed  costs  will  be 
relatively  smaller  than  tiiose  to  tiie 

,  L..  ....  .  .  normal  surpliu  feed  areas, 

forage  are  causmg  a  severe  shortage  1,  as  compared  with  last  year’s  total  There  will  he  wide  varutinn  in  th. 
of  roughage  to  the  northern  Great  of  632,745,000  bushels.  The  five-year  regional  and  local  effects  of  the 
Plai^  area  and  threaten  to  cause  a9^32)  average,  however,  was  863,-  ZrL™faSSr.Sh^hS 

sh^es  elsewhere.  _ _  56^000  bushels.  others  with  good  cn^^receiv^ 

Tito  rorn  crop  titis  year  is  eiqie^  Potatoes  ^  one  of  toe  reduced  material  benefits  becaw  of  hi^ 
to  be  the  smallest  harvested  in  this  food  crops.  The  prospect  is  for  a  pro-  nrieea.  Neirt  vMr  aft-i-  ti9r» 
roun^  to  more  ^  "nte  tested,  thL  whTare  bu^feed 

drouth  and  heat  have  reduced  pros-  pared  with  SSTySTStOOO  bushels  last  anA 

pects  for  com  to  1.439435.000  bushels,  year.  Tliat  means  about  2  bushels 

which  is  2.6  per  cent  less  than  the  net  per  capita  instead  of  the  average  ta^r^ti^  fcS  ^ 

short  cit^  of  1934.  It  would  be  only  of  2%  bushels.  The  sweet  potato  crop  poru _ 

about  56  per  cent  of  average  pro-  is  expected  to  be  of  average  size  but  “BAD  NEWS  AND  GOOD" 
duction.  20  per  cent  below  toe  lai^  crop  of 


Oats,  barley,  and  grain  sor^um,  1935.  Estimated  production  is  66357,-  H.  M.  Dancer,  Chicago  Agency  Man, 

the  three  other  feed  grains,  will  all  be  000,  compared  with  a  crop  last  year  of  Apprauaa  Farm  Market  Potentialities 

very  ll^^it  crops.  Production  of  oats  83,198,000  bushels  and  a  %e-year  h.  M.  Dancer,  general  of 

is  forecast  at  about  772,000,000  bushels,  (1928-32)  average  of  66368,000  bushels.  Henri,  Hurst  t  BfcDonaldTtocChi- 
barley  at  145,000,000,  and  grain  sorg-  Rice  production,  estimated  at  43,-  caso  aseniw  whn  witfThia 

hum  at  81,600,000.  These  crops  with  638,000  bushels,  is  well  above  1935,  Dave,  owiu  and  imrates  a  1300-acre 

toe  corn  crop  total  only  about  58,000,-  when  toe  crop  was  38332300  bushels.  lowa’  farm,  presented  his 

An  estimate  of  farm  income  for  this  qoo  tons.  This  is  about  8  per  cent  The  dry  edible  bean  crop,  estimated  views  on  toe  current  asricultunl 

year  will  be  announced  soon  by  toe  more  than  toe  harvest  of  1934,  but  at  10300,000  bushels,  is  more  tlton  market  situation  to  a  recent  “news 
feireau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  about  31  per  cent  less  than  production  3%  million  bushels  less  than  were  fetter”  from  that  agency, 
will  supply  a  picture  of  toe  purchas-  fe  any  otoer  recent  year,  and  42  per  harvested  last  year.  The  estimate  is  “Unfortunately  bad  n^s  seems  to 
ing  power  in  rural  areas  for  toe  re-  cent  less  than  toe  1923-32  average.  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  make  toe  best  headlines,”  comments 
mainder  of  this  year.  The  livestock  situation  is  not  so  lower  than  toe  July  1  estimate  made  Mr.  Dancer.  “And  toe  drouth  is  no 

We  will  examine  toe  situation  wito  serious  as  it  was  in  1934,  according  to  before  toe  drouth  became  severe  in  exception.  City  newspaper  readers 

leqiect  to  crop  production  first  in  present  indications.  Although  toe  New  York  and  Michigan.  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Mi- 

tenns  of  commodities,  and  secondly,  shorta^  of  feed  grains  will  necessitate  The  citrus  fruit  outlook  at  this  time  tire  agricultural  mid-west  has  been 

in  terms  of  regions.  extensive  readjustments  of  livestock  is  relatively  good.  It  was  too  early  to  burned  to  a  crisp  and  is  rapidly  blow- 

Prospective  yields  per  ^e  of  toe  numbers  and  of  feeding  practices,  forecast,  in  toe  August  1  crop  report,  ing  away.” 

32  principal  crops,  according  to  toe  these  readjustments  will  be  on  a  toe  production  of  oranges  and  grape-  Mr.  Dancer  grants  toe  situation  is 
latest  report  of  toe  Crop  Reporting  smaller  scale  than  in  1934  because  of  fruit  from  toe  1936  bloom.  However,  acute  in  many  sections,  but  points  out 
Board,  that  of  August  1  were  15.5  i»r  the  smaller  number  of  animals  now  on  in  vfew  of  toe  r^id  increase  in  re-  there  is  no  general  crop  failure,  and 
eeit  below  average,  as  compared  wito  farms,  and  toe  larger  sui^ly  of  feed,  cent  years  of  toe  bearing  acreage  of  “the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  toe 
1.7  per  cent  aobve  average  last  year.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  (production  citrus  fruits,  production  is  expect^  to  crop  will  come  close  to  ofbetting  toe 
In  August,  1934,  prospects  were  for  adjusted  for  carry-over  and  feed  exceed  consi^rably  the  light  crop  of  reduction  in  volume.” 

yields  223  per  cent  below  average,  wheat)  is  exprcted  to  be  about  5  per  the  1935  bloom.  Prospects  for  otoer  — - — - - 

The  ordinary  ra^e  of  deviation  from  cent  greater  than  in  1934,  whereas  toe  fruits,  that  is,  toe  combined  produc-  CONFIDENT  OF  FARM  INCOME 
average  in  a  single  year  is  around  num^r  of  grain-consuming  units  of  tion  of  ^>ples,  peatoes,  pears,  grapes,  Montgomny  Ward  recently  started 
5  per  cent  below  or  above.  The  years  livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  on  cherries,  plums,  prunes  and  ajnicots,  distributimi  of  its  fall  and  winter  catn¬ 
ip  and  1934  stand  out.  This  year  August  1  this  year  was  about  3  per  on  August  1  had  fallen  27  per  cent  be-  log  to  7,000,000  families,  an  increased 
toe  situation  is  three  times  as  bad  as  cent  less  than  on  that  date  in  1934.  low  last  year’s  crops  and  23  per  cent  cinmlation  over  last  year  of  1,000,000. 
in  any  ordinary  year  of  low  yields.  The  feeding  situation  is  further  below  the  five-year  (1928-32)  average.  Despite  drouto  conditions  in  the 
while  in  1934  it  was  more  than  (our  brightened  by  the  fact  that  hay  sup-  Milk  production  will  also  be  affect^  Northwest,  the  company  is  looking 
times  as  bad.  We  shall  have  light  sup-  plies  are  expected  to  be  about  20  per  by  toe  drouto.  By  August  1  produc-  forward  to  continuance  of  currently 
plies  of  a  number  of  important  food  cent  greater  and  toe  number  of  hay-  ti<m  per  cow  was  5  per  cent  lower  favorable  sales  trends.  “We  still  ex- 
crc^  this  year  and  must  face  a  re-  consuming  animals  9  oer  cent  less  this  than  at  toe  same  time  last  year  and  pect  a  further  increase  in  total  caito 
luced  feed  situation  too.  *  ^ar  than  in  1934.  While  toe  drouto  there  are  1  per  cent  fewer  cows  on  farm  inc<nne  and  our  Sales  volume 

There  will  be  a  shortage  of  grain  is  expected  to  lead  to  some  decrease  in  farms.  In  view  of  toe  shortage  of  for  the  fall  period  should  readi  a  new 

mat  will  necessitate  heavy  marketings  toe  number  of  cattle  this  year,  toe  feed,  production  is  likdy  to  continue  high  in  toe  history  of  the  company,” 
of  grain-consuming  livestock  and  a  greatest  readjustments  in  livestock  several  per  cent  below  the  level  of  state  officials  of  the  (toicago  mail  ordv 
reductiop  in  toe  grain  ration  of  toe  will  be  in  hogs,  vtoich  are  most  de-  last  year.  firm. 
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FARM  INCOME  EXPECTED  TO  EXCEED  *3^ 

Research  Expert  Shows  How  Higher  Prices  Will  Offset  Decreased  Production  —  Revcsli 

Drouth  Areas  Not  as  Hard  Hit  as  in  1934 


WHILS  19X  droutti  has  taken 

htavT  toll,  the  outlook  for 


▼  V  htavy  toll,  the  outlook  for 
^rkultaire  and  general  busincis  in 
_  agricultural  dis¬ 


tricts  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  discourag¬ 
ing.  Higher 
prices  for  most 
farm  products  in 
the  1^  half  of 
Ae  year  will  do 
much  to  olbet 
decreased  pro¬ 
duction  and 
farmers  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the 
country  adiere 
from  frir  to  good 
crops  are  har- 


By  HARRY  C.  DAVIS 

Director  of  Research,  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  Chicago 

Plains  area.  The  Pacific  Coast  states  because  of  Ae  lack  of  feed.  What 
had  ample  moisture  and  A  ^  New  Aere  is  of  the  com  crop  is  being  put 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  up  A  silos  or  sAcked  as  fodder  A 


EMesccNCY  Drought  Counties 
AS  OF  Aug  I,  1936 


vested,  will  have  a  greater  income. 
Taken  as  a  arhole,  farm  income  for 
•1S96  A  eapected  A  exceed  Aat  of 
1935. 

CaA  income  from  marketAgs  for 
the  first  half  of  1939  were  about  17 
per  cent  greater  than  A  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  A  1935,  des|»te  the 
Act  Aat  the  average  price  index  for 
the  sA-months  A  IM  was  about  two 
poAts  lower  than  A 1995.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  estimates  to¬ 
tal  caA  income  Ar  the  first  half  of 
1936  at  $3,291  million,  of  whidi  $3420 
million  came  from  marketings  and 
$171  millttiM  from  government  pay- 
menA  This  oooqiares  wiA  a  caA 
income  of  $2456  ntlion  A  1935.  Nor¬ 
mally,  about  433  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
total  marketing  is  done  A  Ae  first 
sA  monAs  of  the  year,  and  if  the 
ratm  Aould  hold  gMd  few  1936,  the 
cadh  income  from  marketAgs  would 
be  $7472  millions,  exclusive  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  paymenA  as  compared 
WiA  $6460  milUons  A  1935. 

The  precise  effect  of  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  A  drouA  areas  on  marketings 
for  Ae  last  half  of  the  year,  of  course, 
A  profalonatical,  but  on  July  22,  1936, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
made  the  followl^  sAtement: 

“WiA  the  eff^  of  Ae  drouA  as 
yet  uncertain,  farm  Acome  for  the 
second  half  of  1936  will  depend  A  a 
considerable  extent  on  prospective 
yields.  Ftices  of  many  commodities, 
smA  as  grains,  poAtoes,  fruiA  and 
vegeAbles,  povdtry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucA  however,  are  likely  A  average 
higher  than  A  Ae  Atter  half  of  1935. 
Marketings  of  meat  animals  from  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  now  largo'  Aan  a  year 
ago  are  likely  A  be  further  augmented 
some  liquidation  A  the  drouA 
areas.  These  craisideratiotu  together 
wiA  a  probable  maAtenance  of  Ae 
improved  consumer  demand  for  food 
producA  AdicaA  that  farm  marketings 
during  Ae  next  sA  monAs  will  be 
higher  Aan  A  Ae  second  half  of  last 
year.” 

Tlie  1938  drouth,  vdiile  it  reached 
an  Atensity  A  July  equal  A  that  of 
Ae  1934  drouA  A  Ae  afflicted  re¬ 
gions,  did  not  have  as  serious  an  effect 
on  farm  operations  because  it  de¬ 
veloped  Ater  A  Ae  suttuner.  A 
many  sections,  vAere  vegeAtion  since 
has  been  aluiost  entirely  destroyed, 
there  were  from  fair  A  good  yAlA 
of  small  grains,  bay  and  other  early 
crops  whidi  gave  farmers  some  cash 
income  frmn  Ae  saA  of  these  crops 
and  provided  straw  and  forage  for 
livesAdc. 

TliA  year’s  drouA  A  Ae  United 
SAtes  extmded  from  Ae  Canadian 
border  A  Montana  A  almost  the  At- 
AntA  Ocean  A  SouA  Carolina,  but 
was  most  Atense  A  Ae  norAem  Great 


U.  S.  DrpartmenI  of  Agriculture  Map,  showing  sUAs  affected  by  drouth  and 
number  <4  counties  cAssed  as  “emergency”  spots.  These  Aelnde  726  counties. 


Central  and  other  sAtes,  the  drouA 
did  not  readi  emergency  proportions, 
even  A  distrkA  vAere  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  rainfaU. 

A  Ae  SouA  Atlantic  sAtes,  81 
counties  were  placed  A  emergency 
drouA  area;  200  A  Ae  East  South 
Central,  49  A  the  West  SouA  Central; 
334  A  the  West  North  Central,  and 
62  A  Ae  MounAA  SAtes.  The  extoit 
of  the  emergency  drouA  area  A  Aown 
by  the  accompanying  map,  wAdi  was 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Ae  sAtes  affected 
and  the  number  of  counties  classed  as 
“emergency”  are  Aown  A  Ae  follow¬ 
ing  list: 

SoMlh  Atlantic  .  8t 

Virginia  . ._ . 14 


^uth  Carolina . - . 39 

North  Carolina  . 28 

East  South  Central  . . 

Georgia  . - . 69 


Kentucky  . ft 

Tennessee  . 39 

tVetl  South  Central  . 49 

Arkansas  . 12 

Cklabotna  . 37 

IVest  North  Central  . 334 

losra  . 35 

Kansas  . 27 

Minnesota . 28 

Missouri  . 97 

Nebraska . 40 

North  Dakota . 53 

Sooth  Dakota . 34 

Mountain  Statet  .  62 

Colorado  . . 14 

Montana  . 33 

Wyoming  . - . 13 


These  emergency  drouA  counties, 
however,  do  not  represent  Ae  entire 
area  that  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  deficiency  of  moisture.  Practi- 
c^y  Ae  entire  country  from  the 
Roi^  to  Ae  Alle^eny  Mountains 
and  from  Ae  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Ae 
Canadian  border  has  had  too  little 
rainfoll  to  produce  anything  like  nor¬ 
mal  creqis.  As  a  result,  Ae  yield  of 
all  AA  cn^s  probably  will  be  for 
below  normal,  slAou^  the  dollar  re¬ 
turn,  due  to  hi^er  prices,  may  be  as 
great  as  it  wotdd  have  bera  had  nor¬ 
mal  crops  been  harvested  and  prices 
prevalent  before  Ae  drouA  maA- 
tained. 

The  pli^t  of  farmers  A  the  emer¬ 
gency  drouA  areas  of  North  Dakota, 
SouA  DakoA  and  Nebraska  and  A 
some  parA  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  MinnesoA  is  serious.  Livestock 
has  been  moved  out  of  some  of  Aese 
sections,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow 


conserve  iA  feeding  value.  DespiA 
conservation  meAods,  muA  feed  will 
have  A  be  sUpped  in.  A  the  heavAr 
hog-growAg  districts,  where  the  com 
crop  is  ruined,  farmers  are  selling 
Aeir  Stocker  pigs  at  extremely  low 
prices.  Agricultural  Aaders  A  Aese 
districA  are  straining  every  effort  A 
preserve  foundatfon  herds. 

AnoAer  unfortunaA  feature  of  Ae 
drouA  this  year  will  be  iA  eCAct  upon 
Ae  dairy  AAiesA  A  Ae  NorA  Cen¬ 
tral  sAAs.  Pastures  are  poor  and 
herds  are  now  being  carried  on  dry 
feed,  and  mudi  of  Ae  forage  that 
Aoiild  be  held  for  wAAr  use  is  now 
being  consumed.  Naturally,  feed 
prices  have  advanced,  and  Ae  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  compelled  A  purcha% 
feed  during  Ae  foil  and  wAAr,  which 
will  maArially  cut  AA  their  Acome, 
unless  Aere  is  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  A  Ae  price  uf  da^  producA. 

Com  is  Ae  maA  American  crop 
and  Ae  livestock  Adustry  depends 
upon  it  BetAr  than  60  per  cent  of 
Ae  Atal  acreage  devoted  A  AA  crop 
A  located  A  Ae  twelve  NorA  Central 
sAAs. 

These  sAtes  had  a  little  more  than 
60  milUon  acres  planted  A  com 
AA  year,  and  Ae  conAtion  of  Ae 
crop  at  AA  time  ranges  from  nothing 
up  A  SO  or  60  per  cent  of  normal.  On 
July  1,  the  United  SAtes  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimated  a  yield  of 
2445  millimi  busheA.  On  Aug.  1, 
the  estimaA  of  Ae  privaA  crop  sAtA- 
tidans  ranged  from  a  low  of  1300  A 
a  high  of  1,705  million  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  1372  millions.  These  com¬ 
pare  wiA  a  harvested  crop  of  2492 
millions  A  1935,  and  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  (1928-1932)  of  2353  millions.  [The 
official  estimaA  of  Aug.  1  was,  of 
course,  well  below  1300  miUion 
bushels.]  The  carry-over  on  July  1, 
1936,  was  only  17  million  busheA  more 
than  Ae  five-year  average,  or  329 
million  compared  A  an  average  carry¬ 
over  of  375  million  busheA. 

It  A  now  apparent  that  there  will 
not  be  enou^  com  grown  AA  year 
A  meet  non^  requirements,  despiA 
the  foot  that  leas  A  required,  due  A 
Ae  decreased  number  of  graA  con¬ 
suming  animals.  Applying  generally 
accept^  figures  as  A  Ae  amount  of 
com  cimsumed  by  various  kAds  of 


livestock  A  average  numbers  A  k 
five-year  period  (1928-1932),  it  A  eafi.  IN 
maM  Aat  it  required  ateut  IJff  I A 
million  busheA  of  com  per  year  b  Hu 
feed  hogs,  horses,  mules,  ca^  mi 
Aeep  dutAg  AA  five-year  perisi 
Aiqilying  the  same  factor  A  the  num  ssu 
bw  on  farms  on  Jan.  1,  1936,  it  h  tfc 
estimated  that  it  will  requte  only  Ijq  |gro 
million  busheA  AA  year,  or  a  litfo  «s9 
more  Aan  what  now  seems  A  be  da  A 
pr6spective  crop.  TliA  means  dig 
farmers  will  have  A  substiAA  odw 
grains  for  com  used,  make  greater  im  |  ' 
of  concentrates  aiul,  perhaps,  impog 
com  from  oAer  coimtries.  jw 

A  most  of  Ae  drouA  areas,  strea»  b 
ous  action  A  being  taken  A  meet  da  ^ 
situation.  The  various  sAA  agricuL  A 
tural  exAnsion  departmenA  are  cai^  bs 
lying  on  vigorous  campaigns  A  eon. 
serve  forage  for  livestock.  Damagsi 
com  A  being  put  A  silos  or  beiiq 
stored  as  dry  fodder  A  be  shreddsi 
or  ground  for  feed.  Farmers  an 
planting  laA  forage  crops,  AcludAf 
rye  and  barley  which  can  hie  pastured. 
Most  agricultural  leaders  are  con¬ 
fident  ^t  foundation  herds  can  la 
saved  so  that  formers  will  be  ready 
A  go  ahead  next  year. 

A  meetAg  drouA  conditions,  form¬ 
ers  have  been  greatly  assAted  by  thek 
machAery.  A  some  sections,  da 
straw  of  small  graA  crops  was  tos  <8 
Aort  A  permit  cuttAg  wiA  tA  u 
bAder,  but  Ae  combAe  sidvaged  wfaal  U 
miAt  oAerwise  have  been  a  waste 
crop.  TracArs,  replacing  horses  os 
Aousands  of  farms,  not  only  permitted 
farmers  A  work  at  full  speed  durini 
Ae  Atensely  hot  weaAer,  but  reduced  • 
Ae  draA  on  Ae  feed  supplies  and  8 
permitted  them  A  be  used  for  feeding  • 
meat  and  dairy  aninuds.  Com  bmden 
and  ensUage  cutArs  are  making  it  pas-  f 
sible  A  conserve  that  part  of  Ae  dam-  < 
aged  com  crop  wAch  A  pAced  A  silos 
while  shredders  and  roughage  mills 
will  permit  Ae  savAg  of  millions  of 
oAer  acres. 

Naturally,  busAess  A  Ae  areas 
most  seriously  affected  has  been  cur- 
Ailed  but  A  dAtricA  where  farmers 
have  been  more  favored  by  weather 
conditions,  busAess  A  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  faAly  satisfocAry.  Agriculture 
qmckly  recovered  from  the  1934 
drouA  and  1935  was  a  faAly  saA- 
facAry  year  for  it  If  hAAry  repeats 
itself,  as  it  did  A  bringAg  another 
drouA  so  Aortly,  agriculture  Aould 
be  able  A  recuperaA  from  Ae  1936 
drouA  and  be  A  good  condition  A 
1937. 


ARKANSAS’  COTTON  CROP 


i 


To  Produce  10  Per  Cent  of  Nation’s 
Total — WorA  $110,000,000 

Arkansas  A  slated  AA  year  A  pro¬ 
duce  10  per  cent  of  Ae  nation’s  total 
cotAn  crop,  or  more  than  1472,000 
bales,  a  yield  exceeded  only  once  A 
Ae  last  30  years,  according  A  Ae  At- 
est  rqiort  of  Ae  United  SAtes  Depart¬ 
ment  of  AgrAulture. 

The  report  Adicated  that  Ae  coun¬ 
try’s  Ated  cr(q[>  will  be  about  12,481,- 
000  bales,  Ae  most  lucrative  sAot 
1930. 

It  A  estimated  that  Ae  Arkansas 
crop  will  exceed  more  Aan  $110,000,- 
000  as  compared  A  the  1935  yield  it 
about  $77,000,000. 

The  nation’s  record  production  wm 
A  1926-27  wiA  almost  18,000,000  bales. 
Cotton  acreage  AA  year  A  AAcatel 
as  93  per  emt  greaAr  than  last  yeas. 
Loss  by  boll  weevil  AA  season  A  ex> 
pected  A  be  less  Aan  last. 
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CAUFORNIA  ENJOYS  *UNUSUAL*  YEAR 

Fcortile  Pacific  Coast  State  Joyous  Over  20  Per  Cent  Gain  in  Farm  Crop  Values,  Totaling 
Nesorly  $667,000,000 — ^No  Crop  Failures  Mar  Prosperity  Picture 


rl  California  where  we  have  tire 
taigest  rave-lengths;  largest  ocean; 
Usst  trees;  tallest  mountains  and 
•■terfalls  and  taxes;  least  p<q>ulous 
mneteries;  vdiere  we  have  two  fs~ 
■MIS  vall^  and  an  infamous  state 
Afldt  below  see-level;  where  we  have 
lifous  living,  and  a  perpetual  bumper 
•op  of  pride — 

In  this  “state  of  biggest  things”  we 
^  a  1936  model  of  farm  income 
lUA  will  be  a  close  finisher  to  the 
|R-W8r  and  pre-depression  farm  in- 
eane  hi^is,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
yw  that  we  “Californians”  are  going 
to  be  hard  to  talk  down. 

We  will  offer  solid  statistical  food 
hr  strong  stomachs  a  bit  later,  but 
fist  it  may  be  illuminating  to  sketch 
sine  of  the  interesting  and  vnusual 
drcumstances  which  have  produced  a 
year  in  which  agricultural  income 
vm  average  about  $4,446  per  farm 
hr  all  Census  farms,  from  the  little 
nburban  “ranch”  to  the  cattle  and 
principality.  ;  * 

The  Midwest  drouth  is  helping 
Califomia  some.  An  Associated  Press 
dhpah^  from  Omaha  is  printed  in 
die  San  Francisco  Chronicle  with  the 
beading  “Can  Openers  Replace  Plows 
in  Arid  Area.” 

Well,  if  the  arid  area  will  keep  the 
openers  sharp,  Califomia  has  lots  of 
cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables  coming 
up. 

And  Califomia  farmers  have  about 
$(4,000,000  worth  of  dried  fruits  and 
ba^  to  sell.  These  are  staple  foods 
in  relief  and  the  brisk  demand  finds 
■nail  carryovers,  and  offers  quick 
merchandising  and  hope  of  dean 
Aelves  for  1937. 

Califomia  is  particularly  well  off  in 
feeds  this  year— grain,  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture — and  is  in  shape  to  duplicate  its 
lecord  of  1934  when  more  than  2,- 
000,000  head  of  animals  were  brou^t 
in  from  drouth  areas  for  feeding.  Per¬ 
haps  livestock  and  poultry  values  will 
riiow  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
Califomia  this  year,  passing  the 
$200,000,000  total  in  farm  sales. 

These  are  principally  drouth  stimu¬ 
lants,  but  there  are  more  important 
aids  to  Califomia  and  some  “unusual” 
ones. 

For  instance,  this  situation:  There 
is  not  a  single  crop  failure  among 
California’s  important  crops  this  year, 
and  none  of  those  tmcontrolled  over¬ 
large  crops  which  prove  disastrous. 
That  is  the  ideal  situation  in  which 
krm  income  totals  begin  to  moimt. 
Present  farm  prices  multiplied  by  the 
official  crop  forecasts  indicate  over 
$100,000,000  more  for  Califomia  farm¬ 
ers  this  year,  compared  with  last  year. 

We  sought  to  catch  your  eye  with 
that  word  “uncontroll^,”  as  applied 
to  overproductions. 

Califomia  has  a  few  over-large  crops 
Us  year,  and  a  few  large  carryovers, 
but  control  remedies  have  bem  de¬ 
vised  for  them,  and  that  is  where  we 
iaw  the  trusty  word  “unusual”  on 
you. 

This  state  has  an  Agricultral  Pro¬ 
rate  Law  which  we  believe  is  the 
finest  type  of  farm  relief  yet  devised. 
It  provides  that  when  two-thirds  of 
the  growers  assent,  a  state  prorate 
committee  u  set  up  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  crop  to  market,  “prorating” 
•U  growers  equally  in  the  amounts 
they  may  sell.  This  prevents  market 
overloading,  and  in  the  case  of  eleven 
aop  prorates  v^ch  have  been  estab- 
fitiied,  causes  the  market  to  take  more 
(f  tile  crop  and  pay  more  money  for  it 
fcan  if  there  had  been  no  control.  An 


By  JOHN  E.  PICKETT 
Editor,  Poctffc  Rural  Press 


The  Midwest  drouth  made  a  good  lettuce  year  in  Califomia  much  better.  It  is  now  estimated  that  lettuce  will 
increase  $3,133,000  in  vaine  in  1936  over  1935.  The  picture  shows  lettuce  heads  being  cut,  to  be  hauled  to  the  packi^ 
shed,  where  they  are  sorted,  graded  and  paded. 

adaptation  of  this  principle  was  put  in^,  s* J  •  A  •  w  n  •  r  ww 

the  AAA  by  Califomia  farmers  and  is  ijO»  AntflCiOt  JCOtnfiisi 

still  in  operation,  bringing  federal  pro-  a  •  »  a-,  a 

Bumper  Crops  of  All  Varieties 

fruits.  By  Hahold  M.  Fhnxv  truck  crops  and  all  the  rest  that  are 

“Unusual”  help  has  been  received  La,  Angeitt  Timet  so  curtailed  in  yield  daetohero;  it  is 

from  Con^^ss  by  the  grape  growers  r  |  >hj;  advantage  of  having  water  for  shipping  and  vrill  continue  to  ship 
of  Califomia.  The  federal  tax  on  wine  1,  crops  completely  under  grower  them  at  going  profitable  figiures.  It 
has  been  reduced  equivalent  to  more  control  was  perhaps  never  bdore  so  has  a  large  crop  of  pigs;  its  beef  ani- 
thm  $7  a  ton  on  the  gn^en’  grapM.  apparent  to  &uthem  Californians  and  m^  from  good  ranges  and  feed  lots 
niat  enhances  the  worth  of  an  esti-  m  irrigators  generally  in  the  Golden  alike,  are  numerous  and  in  good  con- 
mated  429,000  tons  of  grapes  of  special  state  as  it  is  at  this  time.  diticn. 

wine  va^ties,  and  alro  makes  table  n  ig  bound  to  be  a  big  season  for  The  state,  and  especially  the  south- 
and  r^  grape  varieties  more  valu-  the  agricultural  producers  of  Caiifor-  em  end,  is  findingnTdiflBcultir  in 
able,  inasnmdi  as^  of  these  may  be  nia  and  in  California’s  Southland,  moving  what  m^bthe  called  tiie“B)fc- 
usM  for  ydne.  The  grape  crop  of  ^th  which  these  comments  particu-  cialty”  crops  of  California.  Hie  de- 
C^on^  k  eri^^  to  have  a  farm  igrly  deal,  it  will  be  the  most  pros-  mand  for  fruits  is  undoubtedly  helped 
value  of  $26,505,000  this  year.  perous  by  far  since  depression  first  by  the  drou^t  situation  in  the  central 

Meanwhile  Califomia  wineries  have  struck.  That  this  will,  to  some  extent,  r^on  of  the  country,  as  is  that  for 
adopted  more  rigid  quality  standards  be  due  to  the  fact  that  heat  aiiS  dry  everyrthing  else.  The  citrus  crops  are 
and  opened  up  markets  until  they  weather  so  greatly  reduced  yields  in  notable  for  excellence  and  the  good 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  wine  surplus,  some  other  parts  of  the  country  can-  yidd  gives  no  cause  for  worry  about 
They  will  crush  about  45,000,000  gal-  not  be  denied,  althou^  the  excellent  over-production.  Exports  are  incrsas- 
lons  of  new  wine  this  year,  and  will  growing  conditions  prevailing  in  this  ing  steadily,  lifting  of  tariff  in 
have  no  more  than  enou^  sound  old  irrigate  realm  have  been  responsible  having  turned  great  shipments  in  that 
wine  to  comfortably  supply  tiie  de-  for  crops  of  fine  quality  that  would  be  direction  and  European  demand  hav- 
mand,  the  Wine  Institute  estimates.  bound  in  any  event  to  command  good  ing  improv^.  Walnuts,  with  a  cosn- 
Citrus  growers  found  “unusual”  prices.  The  weather  has  been  just  plete  cleanup  of  old  stock,  and  a  yield 
help  this  year  by  a  frei^t  rate  re-  about  ri^t  throughout  the  state  and  somewhat  bdow  that  of  last  year,  arw 
duction  which  will  bring  savings  of  the  ever-dependable  artificial  “rain-  as  good  as  sold  right  now  at  prices 
more  than  $2,000,000  a  year  to  the  fall”  has  done  the  rest.  insuring  splendid  returns, 

producers  of  oranges,  lemons  and  Califomia  producers,  as  sympathetic  Deciduous  fruits  throtudiout  the 
,  ...  ,  as  any  in  tile  landtoward  the  unfor-  jtate,  fresh,  dried  and  are 

It  should  be  of  general  busmess  in-  tunate  sufferers  from  drought,  gain  -ertain  to  brine  nrofits  to  srawera  and 
terest  that  the  increase  of  more  than  no  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the 

$100,000,000  in  Califomia  farm  produc-  scarcity  brought  about  by  the  mis-  Conditions  of  crons  not  vet  har. 
tion  t^  year  is  being  made  with  very  fo^ra  of  others  wp  add  to  dmiand  vested  are  registered  high  perc^- 
Uttle  increase  in  costs,  and  therefore  and  prices  for  their  own  products,  aoe-  of  normal  Beam 
adds  materiaUy  to  the  spendable  farm  bp  such  is  ce^  to  be  the  cax.  ^ty,  and  notably  the  famed  Mi^ 
mcOTie.  Field  crops  of  all  kinds,  including  the  nia  lima  nmmimJs 

For  W  reasons,  Md  for  otiiwrea-  stapl^  that  are  grown  beyond  tiw  Sug^^te  are  due  to^eldtoS^. 
sons  which  you  are  being  spared,  we  Rockies,  are,  without  exception,  m  Tomatoes  and  other  vMetablea.  faf- 
rabimt  that  the  farm  ye^  in  CaU-  good  condition.  Califomia  has  the  eluding  those  of  practicaUy  all-yeu- 
fomia  is  unusual— unusuaUy  good.  wheat  and  barley,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  arou^  producth^^wTbem  tatag- 

1936  FARM  INCOME  FORECAST  FOR  CALIFORNIA  “8  8*?^  P"®®* 

The  1936  Farm  Value  Figures  Are  the  Estimated  Productioh  Times  the  *  shipments  started  and  will  bring 
Aug.  1  Fasm  Price.  ^  now  on.  Vineyards 

1935  Crop  1936  Est.  Increase  *****’^ 

^;,‘“d  Nuts . 

^®°P®  .  164,800,000  40.6  value  of  production  in  thrar  ten 

Tmck  Crops  . .  7^22,000  85,050,000  175  counties  were  to  equal  or  even  rTrcfil 

Livestock  Products .  175524,000  201508,000  15.0  that  of  the  peak  year  1930,  iriien  more 

(Includes  poultry,  turkeys)  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 

-  -  -  eras  realized.  It  eras  close  to  $200,- 

Total  .  $555553,000  $666591,000  20.0  000,000  for  the  ten  last  yearx 


(Includes  poultry,  turkeys) 


1935  Crop 

1936  Est. 

Increase 

Farm  Value 

Crop  Farm  Value 

% 

$190570,000 

$215,633,000 

135 

U7537,000 

164500,000 

40.6 

72522,000 

85,050,000 

175 

.  175524,000 

201508,000 

15.0 

$555553,000 

$666591,000 

20.0 
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Editor  &  Publitker  for  August  22,  1936 


THERE  IS  STILL  A  ‘FARM  MARKET 


Admitting  Drouth  Hat  Curtailed  Income  in  Some  Sections,  Farm  Paper  Editors  Point  tn 
Excellent  First  Half  Year  and  Increased  Crop  Prices  Generally 


tural  ntuation — bedeviled  by  the 
droudi  in  Mine  (ectioas,  but  particu¬ 
larly  reay  in  other  parta  of  die  coun- 
tiT- 

That  ia  the  way  leading  fann  jour- 


EVERY  cloud  has  its  silver  lining  cany  throu^  most  of  the  live  atodi,  the  determination  to  carry  on — and  it  stance  one  tect:  The  increaaed  vshi 
and  M  it  is  with  the  1936  agricul-  vdiidi  is  Dakota’s  largest  single  source  is  and  will  be  ‘business  as  usual’  in  of  the  Nebraska  wheat  crop  over  UM 
of  revenue.  Dakota.  amoimts  to  more  than  the  enibi 

“Over  S5  years  in  Dakota  have  con-  “When  6nal  Bgures  for  the  year  are  AAA  benefit  payments  in  that  yw' 
vineed  me  that  only  a  fool  will  try  cast  iq;>,  it  will  be  seal  that  Dakota  — over  30  million  dollars.  Thera  an 
to  kid  binm»lf  as  to  conditions — alM,  has  again  contributed  a  sizable  share  other  facts  that  are  just  as  irifnifirt 
it  is  just  as  foolidi  to  figurativdy  of  die  nation’s  foodstuffs— both  in  Driving  to  and  from  my  randi  vdiM 
nal  editors  view  conditions.  They  ‘throw  up  the  sponge’  when  Nature  grains  and  live  stock  and  that,  as  is  over  300  miles  from  Lincoln  I  baa 
point  out  die  droudi  has  brou^t  gives  us  a  tou^  deal.  The  results  usual,  the  farmers  will  be  planning  frequent  opportunity  to  obeerve  am 
IHm  priM  to  the  hi^iest  general  of  the  severe  heat  and  droudi  will  and  preparing  to  put  in  another  crop  conditions  in  this  state  first  haii 
leed  smce  1930  and  in  of  “diort  wipe  out  the  future  proqiects  of  some  and  to  increase  their  herds.”  This  enables  me  to  say  positively  fiat 

crops”  in  *rmnm  states,  gross  farm  in-  fanners— in  fact  some  farmers  fall  by  •  •  •  there  is  little  comparison  betwoa 

arill  be  thi«  year  than  in  the  wayside  every  year.  A  far  larger  SsM  R.  McKslvib,  Publisher,  Ne-  cimditians  now  and  in  1934.  There  k 

USS  hofeiit*  of  higtwr  prices.  The  number  not  only  have  the  means,  but  braska  Farmer:  “Consider  for  in-  quite  aii  abundaiit  crop  of  hay,  strse, 
gwiirol  result  is  that  die  drouth  hu 


taken  away  income  of  those  fanners 
ediaae  crops  have  been  destroyed  or 
cartailad,*  and  has  given  it  to  those 
who  have  good  crops  and  will  get 
“boom  prices. 

Because  the  droudi  has  been  re- 
strided  to  certain  areas— and  in  those 
the  fanners  were  better  pre- 


Increase  Consumer  Demand  for  Wheat 
And  Farm  Prices  Go  Up,  Says  Davis 


and  other  rough  feeds  for  catdc 
horses,  and  she^.  Last  year’s  ah 
normal  crop  of  rye,  oats,  and  bark, 
left  a  considerable  carry-over  wfaia 
is  being  used  now.  Prices  of  Iht 
stock  and  farm  produce  are  substaa. 
daily  better  than  they  were  in  1934 
thus  providing  a  much  more  favorahli 


By  DONALD  D.  DAVIS 
President,  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Among  the  few  economic  axioms  ingly  sensitive.  Convince  people  that  situation  for  the  farmer  who  is  obligd 
^ _ _  _  _  that  are  seldom  diallenged,  dieie  vdieat  is  a  great  vitality-builder,  and  to  seU. 

wm  in  1934^-the  general  farm  in-  are  two  which,  considered  together,  millims  of  new  dollars  flow  into  the  Nebraska’s  gain  in  dollar  farm  ia- 


come  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  mi^t 
seem  to  be  at  first  glance,  declare 
farm  paper  editors.  Comments  from 
editors  remranding  to  this  syn^osium 
fallow; 

Rst  YABmix,  Editor,  Capper’s 
Farmer:  “Although  the  Aug.  1  Gov¬ 
ernment  cr(9  report  forecasts  the 
smallest  com  crop  in  50  years,  and  re¬ 
veals  serious  damage  to  other  crops, 
authentic  evidence  still  indicates  that 
total  apicultural  income,  from  all 
sources,  will  equal  and  probably  will 
exceed  that  of  1935.  ITie  bulk  that 
income  will  come  fnxn  the  grat  B(kl- 
dle  West  productive  area,  including 


Dokald  D.  Oatis 


can  be 


market 
created 

the  Com  imd  99heat  belts  and  the  an  effective  demand  equal 
live  stock  producing  areas,  and  from  excess  of  the  supply. 

the  Soutii’s  cotton  bdt  to  the  applicatiw  of  this  second  housewife 


play  a  vital  part  pockets  of  the  vdieat  growers.  C<m-  come  since  Jan.  1  is  the  largest  of  as, 
in  any  theory  of  versely,  let  the  women  of  America  be  state  in  the  Union;  and  in  per  fua 
national  recov-  told  ^t  bread  is  bad  for  tiie  waist-  income  Ua  the  first  five  months  d 
ery.  line,  and  the  farmer  pays  the  bill.  1936  Nelvaska  ranks  second  amoai 

‘Die  first  is  Whenever  a  standard  food  product  states  between  the  Rockies  sol 

that  no  country  jj  more  attractive,  more  appetiz-  AUe^iani^ 

can  continu-  more  appealing  to  the  imagina-  ^  would  not  give  you  the  imprea 

ously  prosper  the  demand  for  it  goes  up.  A  “““  ®  serious  side  b 

unless  its  agri-  package,  an  effective  advertising  **  drouth  situation  in  tlus  state.  Wi 

culture  has  a  campaign,  any  form  of  merchandising  cannot  tell  3ret  how  great  the  dan- 
profitable  mar-  that  stimulates  sales — all  these  things  to  the  com  crop  may  be.  Pm 
het  go  straight  back  to  the  farmer,  because  ‘“"s  haw  bem  seriously  injured  k 

The  second  is  they  make  more  people  want  more  of  east  half  of  tte  state,  to  ^  giM 
that  a  profitable  y,}ist  he  produces.  I^azing  region  (d  northwest  Nebraiki 
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laui  uc  _  j  j  •  • _ 1  there  are  abundant  pastures.  Haw 

only  by  thousands  of  cattle  md  sheep  « 

to  or  to  being  moved  to  there  from  Montan 

my  mmiffacti^  food  product  is  Wyoming.  There  is  a  very  goal 
^ly  deterged  by  toe  processor  hay  crop  to  that  regiem,  too,  iidn 

_ _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _  never  stops  to  ^  unusuaUy  large  ca^-  over  of  h» 

first  half  of  1936  enabled  fanpm  to  there  have  bem  two  contrasting  ^  bi  fact  the  state  4 

increase  their  income  almost  a  bilUon  methods  of  procedure.  One,  adi^ted  Nebraska  this  year  has  file  larged 

^^ov^that  received  during  the  for  a  time  by  the  Federal  govenXnt,  ^  Se  e«“^-ever  of  hay  on  record.” 


^els,  moto  of  which  IS  m  emu  ^  ai^^  res^on  m  ^  deteriorate,  md  W.  Floyb  Keefess,  Managing  fifi. 

toe  bin,  IS  forecast  Pasture  md  hay  supply.  The  other,  foUowrf  consist-  A-mand  for  it  drops  to  such  a  tor,  Prairfe  Farmer:  “Farmers  to  Iffl. 

^  excellent  weU  into  June,  ently  to  many  y^  by  the^oces-  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  „ois  and  todiana  are  going  to  be  ve^ 

Prto  have  been  strong  for  dairy  md  m«  erf  ^  p^ucte  to  responribility  to^atotato-  in  the  money  as  a  rea^t  of  to 

poetry  products.  ^  ina  standards  of  aiialitv  as  will  1936  ca^  faim  income.  The  1911 


“Increase  to  com  prices,  due  to  a  ^le  obvious  trouble  with  artificial 
short  crop,  almost  assures  farmers  of  curtailment  of  the  supply  is  that  vdiile 
as  great  m  income  brom  a  1,400,000,-  it  may  increase  the  unit  value  of  a 
000-bindiel  output  as  they  likely  commodity,  it  necessarily  cuts  down 


to.  ‘Die  responribility  to  maintain 
tog  such  stmdards  of  quality  as  will 
insure  at  least  a  consistent  demand  drouth  has  caused  some  crop  dam- 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  processor.  age,  but  its  effect  to  this  area  is  goiM 


All  .k:.  ™  to  be  far  overshadowed  by  tocreaari 

All  of  tto  pomts  to  one  conclurion:  fa™.,,  .^,1  v:*. 
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"  i.  T j  j  returns  farmers  wOl  receive  to  hi^ 

would  have  received  frian  a  normal  the  aggregate  return  to  the  producers,  that  in  adjusting  supply  md  tomand  thw^ 

crop.  Income  from  vdieat  md  other  Drouth,  for  exanqile,  raises  wheat  ^  as  to  bring  m  adequate  reton  to  Farm  income  to  this  arm 


crops  likieariae  is  much  larger  thm  a  prices,  but  it  rums  mmy  of  the  udieat  tiie  fariMr,  toe  i^er  u  constentiy  ^  probably  be  tiim  thouA 

to  higher  prices  Due  growers.  s^g  to  esto^  a  by  fa-  there  to!  bien  noXmthl^T 


year  ago  due 


to  liitoted  supplies  the  tendency  H  prosperity  cannot  be  secured  by  den^^  to  ato^  con-  income  in  tiiis  area  b 

year  un-  the  restriction  of  supply,  there  re-  *?  ™  fr^  livestock 


and  livestodc  prod* 


dirOU^MUt  Test  of  »a*a-  — —  — -w— ~ 

doobtedly  will  be  toward  firm  and  mains  the  alternative  of  increasing  balanci^  by  litoting  toe  si^ly.  It  jgjj  25  per  emt 

perhaps  cotrtiderably  hi^ier  prices  of  the  demmd.  “  throu^  mcreased  demmd  tot  ^  income  was  from  grak 

an  fum  eommoditi^  wito  resultmt  Unfortunately,  agriculture  is  to  a  “le  farmer  ^  ^t  more  moMy  for  prices  for  livestock  are  not 

increase  in  total  agricultural  income,  particularly  poor  porition  for  carrying  hm  CTops,_ato  itis  a  pimmry  to^m  increased  as  greatly  as  grain  prioti, 
Where  drouto  cancBtions  have  been  on  a  campaign  to  increase  toe  demmd  ™  toe  miller,  torough  his  abtoty  to  volume  of  sales  is  sharply  highei, 

disastrous  Federal  work  r^f  will  for  its  products,  because  so  few  of  "“totam  qua^  stmdard^  toroi^  slau^ter  under  federal  inspectioe 

afEtot  to  a  considerable  extent  loos  of  toese  products  reaito  toe  consumer  emetot  merchmdismg  md  effective  more  thm  double  to  July  of 

crop  income.  Chidiens  will  lay  eggs  directly.  A  budiel  of  unground  wheat  advertisii^  to  create  m  incasing  ^  compared  with  July,  1935. 

as  usuaL  Cows  will  continue  to  pro-  is  of  about  as  muito  help  to  a  hungry  demmd  for  the  cereals  on  which  m  “Corn,  the  major  grain  crop,  is  oo- 
duce  milk.  Beef  will  grow  and  finuh  household  as  a  pot  of  gold  on  a  desert  “*rge  a  part  of  our  national  agn^-  amated  (August  1)  at  197,434,000 
on  feeds  available.  Hogs  are  more  island.  The  city  family  may  crave  hiral  prosperity  necessarily  depends,  bushels  to  Dltoois  this  year  as  against 
plentiful  thm  to  1935  and  tiiere  will  beef,  but  it  would  be  seriou^  em-  One  of  the  most  encouraging  todi-  318,510,000  bushels  last  year.  Indians 
be  feed  to  fatten  a  great  mmy  of  barnssed  by  toe  presence  of  a  live  cations  of  reviving  prosperity  for  toe  will  have  111900,000  bushels  as 
them.  Benefit  paymmts  for  er^on  steer.  farmer  is  to  be  found  to  toe  increased  against  160,474,000  bushels.  These  es- 

eontrol  and  back  paymmts  due  under  For  this  reason,  toe  processor  repre-  merdimdising  md  advertising  activi-  ttoiates  are  likely  to  be  increased 

AAA  oontrwets,  add  several  sents  m  absolutely  necessary  bridge  ties  of  the  processors  of  farm  products,  since  satisfactory  rains  since  ^te  of 

hundred  million  dollars  to  1936  farm  betwem  toe  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  baker  who  induces  a  customer  estimate  will  increase  yields.  The 
income.”  Because  of  this  function,  he  auto-  to  eat  m  extra  loaf  of  bread,  toe  price  of  corn,  $ljo  for  No.  3  on  Au- 

*  *  *  matically  becomes  the  farmers’  beat  miller  who  persuades  a  housewife  to  gust  12,  is  far  iKyond  my  prices  resl- 

W.  C.  Allxm,  Publisher,  The  Dakota  salesman,  md  to  that  capacity  it  de-  buy  md  use  m  additional  sack  of  ized  last  year  or  for  several  years. 
Warmer:  “The  severe  drouto  irf  1936  volves  on  him  to  increase  the  consumer  flour,  or  who  convinces  a  stubborn  “lUtoois  md  Indima  harvested  fiie 
greatly  damaged  Dakota’s  crops  md  demmd  for  vtoat  toe  farmer  has  to  youngster  that  he  wmts  a  heaping  best  winter  wheat  crop  to  years,  betfa 
pastures  to  mmy  localities;  yet,  there  seU  dish  of  cereal  for  his  breakfast, — ^these  in  volume  md  to  quality  of  toe  citgi. 

I,  some  grain  crop  in  every  locality  We  have  all  been  tau^t  to  think  are  toe  people  who  are  doing  most  Dltoois  had  35422,000  bushels  against 

and  good  oops  to  mmy  localities;  of  bread  as  “toe  staff  of  1^,”  but  tiiat  to  restore  to  agriculture  toe  pros-  29,696,000  last  year  md  a  five-yior 
eonsiteabk  pasture,  vriiich  together  does  not  mem  that  wheat  consumption  perity  it  must  have  if  our  national  average  of  30,674,000  bushels.  toU- 
wito  toe  excess  amount  of  hay  put  is  necessarily  constant  ’Ihe  demand  economic  recovery  is  to  be  on  a  sound  ana  1^  ^900,000  bushels  as  against 
iqi  to  1935  and  early  tills  year,  wfll  for  even  a  staple  food  product  is  amaz-  basis.  (Continiu^  on  page  XXX) 
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Editor  ft  Publisher  for  August  22,  1936 


WISCONSIN  FARMERS  CAN  STILL  SMILE 

Witlk  Higher  Grain  Price*  and  Ample  Feed  for  Cattle,  Outlook  Bright  for  Badger  Dairj 
I  Farmers — Com  Crop  Pomr,  but  Lowly  Spud  Is  “Kmg” 


VOT  a  ol  rain  during  July.  By  LEWIS  C.  FRENCH 

for  a  stonn  r~-«  late  in  June,  die  sOo  is  ii^nrtant  and  he  will  hawe  that  figure,  which  is  comparable  to  and  partly  to  form*  »n  oude* 

nStViioSi.  but  pretty  near  $M2,000,eOO  grossed  In  m4.  He 

trembling  thigshiiig  rig  wm  not  to  the  top.  The  cows  will  eat,  eren  if  sell  much  U  his  on  die  lorTrirr 

X^Tc^drS!^  a  bmhel  at  a  the  pi^  not  mrfrter^  like  ^  veget^bujrer^ 

tgne  it  kept  ri^t  on  dumping  oats  As  for  the  more  important  cash  countryside  an  ^  i,  causing 

iato  the  bagging  spout  crops.  There’s  bad  n^  for  the  cot-  b ‘••ung.  _ _ _ _  poi^  n^g  to  trend  rapidly  up- 

The  oaU  wre  just  s^  U  SO  jumer.  The  pea  pack  was  less  than  p  A|-|p|p  NORTHWEST  ward,  under  the  impetus  eJ  boA 

^  50  per  cent  of  expectations.  Few  Door  PACIFIC  NORTHW^T  ^  davrioptne-t 


^1--'"  to  Ae  acre.  The  barley  gg  p^r  cent  of  expectations.  Few  Door 

dwcked  out  at  36  bushels.  - 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  makters 
Mding  $1.16  a  bushri  for  good  barley 
■  Milwaukee?”  asks  Jordan.  “Read 
•here  it  was  up  12  cents  m  two  days. 

A  light  crop  m  weight  but  clean. 

“Sure  I  got  45  budiels  to  Ae  acre 
born  the  same  field  last  year  and  it 
•as  worth  50  cents  a  bushel.  Now  I 
■k  you  whether  you  would  rather 
tare  36  buAels  at  $1J5 — and  Fm 
hnkting  mine  for  $125— or  45  bushels 
at  SO  cents.  I  hear  they  are  bidding 
(90  a  ton  for  cabbage  over  in  Racine 
and  last  year  they  gave  it  away  al- 
Bost  W^,  you  figure  it  out . . .  Fm 
liusy.*^ 

’Travel  throu^  Wisconsin  and  there 
are  crops  nearly  ruined  from  AouA 
■id  the  blistering  and  enAess  heat  of 
July.  But  there  is  not  a  complete 
failure  in  any  part  of  Ae  state. 

The  crop  situation  is  a  bit  confusing 
in  that  yield  is  far  below  that  of  Ae 
bumper  1935  production,  but  it  rates 
hi^er  than  1934  when  Ae  government 
had  to  step  m  to  furnish  feed  and 


WHEAT  EXCELLENT 

Othwr  Crops  ia  Vast  Africaltarol 
Rogioa  in  Good  Sk«po»  wHb 
Somo  Docronsos  Dno  to 
Wintor  Kill 


Turkny  productioa  also  if  Mfumteg 
important  pit^ortlons  in  dio  diftrict 
bankers  antkipeta  ^ 
year-end  will  find  Inland  Iknpire 
fanners  wifii  largeljr  increased  bityiag 
power  arad  wim  inddbtsdness  stui 
fur^r  liquidated. 


By  Donald  G.  Scott 

Rrtorirr.  Sfoktm  Ckromcle  DAIM  SAVES  CORN  IN 

Fanners  of  Ae  vast,  riA  and  varie-  n.  as  is  ■  ini/\ie 

gated  Inland  Empire  agricultural  dis-  CENTRAL  ILLlNLIld 

trict  of  eastern  Washington  and  - 

norAern  Idaho,  centering  around  Spo-  McLean  Cmnty  Crep  Expected  to  Be 


kane,  entered  1936  generally  A  greatly 
improved  conAtion.  Now  they  feel 
aanired  of  rounding  out  Ae  year  A 
A-1  ^pe  financially. 

Crops  of  1936  A  this  district,  al- 


Abont  HMf  Neemal  YMdi 
Wheal  aiU  Oats  OA- 
Wok  Goad 


Aou^  only  slightly  larger  Aot  BiiUr. 


By  AaiHim  J.  Bill 


average  on  Ae  whole,  are  generally  “  p'mtimtnrs 

pronounced  excellent  A  quality  and  ndn  of  Aug.  10  s»s 

are  bringAg  hitAly  sotisfactory  prices,  probably  the  final  factor  A  putting 

WAter  wheat  A  Ae  famous  Mouse  ^he  com  of  this  section  up  to,  or 

section  of  Ae  Aland  Empire  was  above  a  half  crep,  which 

largely  wAter-killed,  and  a  lifter  •rmars  by  estimate  at  this  time  to 
crop  was  antici^ted  when  it  was  about  20  bushels  for  McLean 
nrfl  reseeded  last  sprAg.  But  two  AAes  Qomita  Astead  of  Ae  narmal  36 

u.-  -  v.„  r-oo  bet-  Lewis  C-  French,  Miftmkcc  Jounial  of  raA  during  two  weeks  of  June  bushds. 

A  than  average  tdready  A^’bam.  mperter  (left),  Aown  checking  wiA  a  ggye  this  soft  vAeat  suA  added  im-  Ina  suffered  greatly  from  tha 

Se^  Shr^  OT  A?  ^  drought  and  »ctreme  heat,  but  her.. 

most  farmers  packed  their  mows,  county  canning  plants  attempted  to  Biff  “  elsewhere  in  the  state,  ^ 

That’s  something  for  about  two-thirds  operate  this  year  because  of  poor 

d  Ae  farmed  U  A  forage  crops  ch^  and  fML  on  A.  bettor  sod  where  fertAty  has 

and  wlA  more  than  a  millAn  acres  A  Up  around  Stevens  PoAt,  Waupaca  “I*  been  maAtamed  by  rotohon  of  cnps 

tlfalfa.  The  second  cutting,  seared  by  and  Antigo  Ae  growers  are  forecast-  hicluding  legiunes,  or  by  the  ua  of 

the  heat,  is  now  30  per  cent  of  Ae  Ag  $5  a  bushel  for  potatoes  before  sh^tly  n^e  ***“*  *^  y®"  fertilizers,  has  shown  muA  less  dam- 

moW  ^otSr  crop  comes  A  Buyers  are  av^pige.  ^A  ^  age. 

ar..  5 198  000  tons  of  hav  bidding  $2.00  and  $220  for  a  hundred  retried  unusually  h^  m  pr^A  contrast  between  crops  ot 

itiAlci*ri^t  nowVAe  mow.  This  pounds  of  field  run  ”«iuA”  ri^t  now.  "  “*  suA  land  and  ^ 

h  comna^le  to  Ae  average  of  Ae  UAess  Aere  is  rain— real  sopping  ram  “"J  ^r<^cer  of  •°**’  *“  ***”  •PPW«"* 

SsXnSI^  of  4,456,000^  as  re-  WiA  cool  nighte  to  avert  b^t-Ae  of 'SSTpe^  to  summer.  , 

ported  by  Ae  federal-state  crop  re-  late  potatoes  m  norAern  Wisconsm  ^  acreage  so^  BoA  wheat  and  oaA  maturing 

porting  service.  The  dairy  cows  wiU  are  <»rto  to  be  a  flop.  Growers  on  “jJwue  to  a  raAer  hea^  carry-  *““«•  com,  m^  muA  hetlw 

sat  this  fall  and  wAter,  possibly  not  tow  land^  Aose  havAg  pipe  hy  laA  of  maAet  Pea  yieW*  ^ 

as  muA  or  as  good  rations  as  nor-  klAg  systems  and  even  Aose  along  j  .  ^  ^  Aovring  returns  of  *Bght  rainfall.  Exact  flgu^ 

■ally,  but  there  wiU  he  milk.  riv«  land  where  tore  is  seepage,  are  cannot  be  given  A  numbws  to  strto 

The  graA  crop  is  surprising.  Pro-  ^  qukUt^  ^  prices  holdAg  stLiy  an  average,  but  ^  were  many  ^ 

lected  h^eavf  snow,  Ae  rye  and  Potatoes  to  to  acre  at  astounding  ^  bud  months.  Reported  yjd* 

winter  wheat  equals  tot  of  1935  wiA  prices.  ,  ,  .  .  .  pea  shortage  elsewhere  is  expected  10  or  15  pot  <^t  should  Jie  tato 

tye  yielding  better  than  13  bushels  to  It  is  not  logical  or  fair  to  take  to  a  sell-out  of  Inland  Bnpire  from  noi^  yiel*  for  whmt,  ^ 

the  acre  throughoA  to  state  and  higher  graA  prices,  balance  off  to  improved  prices.  P??*?***  ^  P®"  ^ 

producing  2,400,000  bushels  of  graA  tower  produAon,  and  contend  Wis-  summer  ap^  crop  throu^out  wh^  were  affected  more  By  me 

worA  90  cents  a  bushel  as  against  50  consA  is  still  better  off  than  a  year  t^e  district  is  about  average  A  size  drouA. 

cents  last  year.  OaA  Ae  big  feed  ago  when  tore  wfas  a  bumper  crop.  jj  ^  excellent  quality,  apparently.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  good 

crop  of  Ae  state,  will  average  around  A  this  state  milk,  meat  and  poAtry  wAter  apple  orcha^  were  and  was  harvested  A  ptrkct  conA- 

30  bushels  to  Ae  acre,  considerably  products  tell  Ae  true  story  of  farm  heavily  Wt  by  early  frosts  last  fall  tton.  The  drouA  greato  reduced  to 

less  than  A  1935,  but  still  accounting  Acome.  And  have  you  noti^  how  pi^uctlon  will  be  limited,  while  second  crop. 

far  better  than  55,000,000  bushels  of  milk,  cheese  and  butter  pri<«  are  gJoj  quality.  Soybeans,  also  a  legume,  have  a 

pood  graA.  And  lucky  is  to  farmer  dimbing?  Just  so  hmg  as  the  Badger  q^e  trend  A  Inland  Empire  potato  acreage  to  this  section  of  to 

wtth  malting  barley  he  can  scoop  out  farmer  has  something  to  f^  his  cows,  acreage  is  slightly  down  but  quaUty  ^ja,,  and  riiowed  Uttle  effect  of  to 

ti  to  granary  for  better  than  a  hogs  and  diickens  hell  get  mong  ^his  year  is  excellent  and  early  prices  jjeat  and  drouA  to  Aug.  L  ’Hiey 

"buck”  a  bushel  on  any  market.  O.  K.  ^le  average  state  price  for  milk  •;ere  good.  A  slump  when  Ae  early  promise  s  fair  crop,  and  will  he 

Acre  will  be  around  20,000,000  during  JAy  was  $125  a  hundred  shortage  was  sstisfled  leaves  this  greajiy  helped  by  to  recent  rains. 

kiAels  of  this  grain,  for  there  are  pounds  <«•  19  cents  Ator  tl^  a  year  yg^*,  prices  probaWy  almut  averap.  „r«iictad  tot  Ae  heaw  raA 

jields  running  up  to  55  and  60  bushels  ago.  Milwaukee  ™Bk  sh^  faimus  Acreai^  cannAg  facilito  m  to  ,  ^  growA 

h  Ae  north  lake  Aore  counties.  are  going  to  get  ^.80  a  himAed  for  3,50  have  provided  a  ready  market  „JS\res.  tooetor  wtth  rains 

Now  Ae  bad  news.  WisconsA  is  their  tettie  milk  st.^  Aug.  18,  a  for  produce  of  ot  Acre^g  tomato  ^e'T’JTfolSr^^ir^^  CJ 

tot  braggAg  about  her  com.  Nor-  raro  A  80  cento  in  six  garden  pm,  been  at  a  standstU  for  a  monA  but 

OTlly  farmers  produce  around  70,000,-  Now,  take  this  mcrease  of  19  cento  acreage,  and  a  still  f^er  exp^OT  ^  ^  expected  to  help  suA 

SO  bushels  and  A  1935  Aey  humpA  md  »P^  “  ®*  ?"  Sot“^Tw  “0I»  “  “«  stllTS^  and  ^wing, 

Sie  crop  up  to  81,430,000  buAeto.  butter,  250,000,000  of  American  cheese  u  merited.  Lettuce  crop  suA  as  beans  and  tomatoes, 

hrmers^rill  be  luAjJ  to  get  20,000,000  ajA  55,000,(»0  of  oAer  type  ^  wi^good,  early  and  brought  fair  ‘"^^^jhTdro^^  been  A 

hRshffl^  of  Tffftl  oar  com  ♦Ma  ycfiT.  In  along  with  th6  fluid  milk  s<dd  in  the  pric68«  .  .  »  •  • 

mnv  districts  it  has  tasselled  out  cities  and  you  get  a  picture  of  how  General  trend  in  J>ey  aa«age  Ais  sec^n,  our  fwm 

Aen  three  feet  fiigfi  and  wiA  nuhbA  Ae  WisconsA  farmers  are  ritting.  throughout  Ae  Inland  lApin  is  up-  heOT  A  **  “j°***"‘ 

to?fe^  Kme  Ato  dented  Their  Acome  may  not  top  Ae  $300,-  ward,  wlA  a  10  to  U  per  cent  fad 

•n  However  Ae  WisconsA  farmer,  000,000  for  last  year,  but  if  prices  con-  defiAncy  A  alfalfa  and  a  9  “  10  u»fa  A  havAg,  A  ^d,  rstor  more 

Jie  wl  com  ^iStor,  doei  Aiie  to  hold  or  rise  on  to  dAry  per  cent  Ao^ge  ^ ^STveOT  Md  preduction  A 

M  look  so  much  to  his  crib.  RaAer  markefa  he  is  not  goAg  to  be  far  from  to  wAter  kill  reported  for  this  year,  their  field  grains. 


Editor  ft  Publithor  for  Augutt  22,  1936 


IOWA  FARM  INCOME  BEST  IN  6  YEARS 

Corn  Crop  Hit  by  Drouth,  but  Grains  Harvested  Before  Heat  Wave  Struck — Hogrs  Selling  st 
Highest  Prices  Since  1929 — Dairy  and  Poultry  Net  Tidy  Sum 

The  hot  July  tun  played  no  fa-  5^  RUSSELL  heavy  foliage  and  beginning  to  m 

veritee  fai  1936  and  Iowa’s  com  _ u.: b j  nods,  are  a  standby  of  dairymen 


1  vcrites  fai  1936  and  Iowa’s  com 
crop  took  it  on  the  chin  along  widi 
crops  in  d>e  rest  of  fte  United  States. 

The  heat  wave  strode  the  Middle 
West  too  late  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  producthm  of  edieat,  oats 
and  hay,  hoMeer.  As  a  result  Iowa 
produced  a  lairiy  good  crop  of  small 


grain  and  forage.  And  at  present 
farm  income  is  holding  to  the  hi^iest 
level  in  the  last  six  years. 

General  feed  conditions  are  mudi 
better  than  in  1934  edien  drouth  cut 
into  all  crop  production  heavily.  (Oats 
crop  in  1936  was  more  dum  three 
tfann  that  of  1934  and  hay  crop  twice 
as  large.) 

Business  as  usual  is  die  slogan  on 
Iowa  &rms  as  farmers  emter  atten¬ 
tion  on  planting  sffaiter  edieat  and 
rye  for  next  year’s  -harwest  and  plan 
to  conserve  aU  possible  feed  throu^ 
putting  com  in  silos,  cutting  fodder, 
etc. 

August  rains  have  raised  revived 
pastures  to  their  customary  verdure, 
helped  out  die  feed  situation  for 
livestodc  and  raised  morale  of  farmers, 
restoring  their  faith  in  the  good  earth 
and  its  ability  to  yield  diem  a  better 
harvest  next  year. 

And  giasriioppers.  They  have  been 
peaky  but  not  quite  ao  voracious  as 
die  3rams  the  old  timers  are  spinning 
about  die  winged  pests.  Actually, 
Iowa  turhesrs  haven’t  surrendered 
dieir  feadwrs  to  the  ’happen  like  the 
erild  tales  bitttdled  abmit  in  the 
western  states.  Ho  fiomen  have  had 
dieir  shirts  eaten  from  their  backs 
nor  has  a  single  grasshopper  to  date 
been  detected  eating  a  hole  in  a  steel 
fence  post 

On  the  farm  income  side  of  the 
picture,  Iowa  was  away  under  a  full 
head  of  steam  with  die  term  income 
at  &e  halfway  mark,  die  hi^iest  of 
any  year  since  1930.  Many  indications 
point  to  a  repetition  of  the  paradox 
of  1934  when  Iowa  farm  income  took 
a  decided  hike  in  ^ite  of  die  fact 
diat  crep  production  was  below 
normaL 

The  index  of  farm  prices  on  July 
15,  1936,  the  last  month  reported 
die  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Eranomics,  was  121  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  average  of  farm  prices  as  com¬ 
pared  widi  an  index  cd  73  per  cent 
Jply  15,  1934,  and  115  per  cent,  1935. 

This  index  of  121  on  July  15  Iwings 
term  Inqring  power  on  the  basis  of 
price  alone  to  the  hi^iest  point  since 
1929  and  {wobabilitim  are  diat  Aug. 


By  J.S.  RUSSELL 

Fana  Editor,  Dos  Moiaas  Register  aad  Tribaaa 

15  will  be  even  higher.  Reduction  year — ^usually  it  has  been  lots  of  hogs 
in  volume  cuts  down  die  significance  at  low  prices  or  else  just  a  few  hogs 
of  a  price  index,  of  course,  but  it  does  at  high  prices. 

mean  diat  tenners  who  have  products  C<m  is  selling  for  a  dollar  a  bushel 
of  any  kind  for  sale  can  cash  in  at  a  and  even  more,  which  is  not  entirely 
surprisingly  hi^  figure.  This  is  a  an  unmixed  blessing,  because  the 
factor  in  enabling  a  graceful  exit  for  farmer  who  has  to  buy  feed  this  year 
termers  stodeed  with  more  livestock  can  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  hi^ 
than  feed.  Fanners  with  finished  prices. 

hogs  can  realise  11  cents  a  poimd  for  The  Iowa  corn  crop  probably  will 
dira  and  cattle  prices  have  held  teirly  be  worth  more  in  doU^  and  cents 
well  as  pasture  shortage  has  caused  than  was  either  the  crop  of  1934  or 
some  faimers  to  reduce  their  herds,  that  of  1935,  but  this  again  im’t  as 
All  this  tends  to  add  to  the  farm  in-  significant  as  the  price  of  hogs,  for 
come  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  most  of  Iowa’s  com  crop  is  marketed 
Distressed  marketing  added  to  the  on  the  hoof  in  the  form  of  pork  or 
farm  income  in  the  closing  months  beef.  The  com  crop  will  be  short, 
of  1934  but  this  year  indications  are  probably  even  shorter  than  that  of 
that  sale  of  surplus  stock  can  be  made  1934,  althou^  rains  early  in  August 
at  mudi  more  advantageous  prices  have  revived  hopes  for  improvement, 
than  in  the  drouth  year  of  1934.  The  drouth  in  Iowa  is  in  much  the 
Iowa  term  income  for  the  first  five  same  area  as  it  was  in  1934,  with  the 
months  of  1936  was  about  4  per  cent  counties  along  the  Missouri  River  in 
above  the  same  period  in  1935  and  western  Iowa  and  on  the  Missouri 
about  50  per  cent  above  the  same  state  line  in  southern  Iowa  suffering 
period  in  1934.  This  gain  was  achieved  the  heaviest  crop  damage, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  benefit  pay-  One  thing  the  unfavorable  crop  year 
ments  dropped  appreciably  and  a  has  emphasized — and  even  a  heat 
larger  percentage  of  the  fann  income  wave  and  drouth  develop  compensat- 
came  from  sale  of  farm  products  and  a  ing  factors — and  that  is  the  v^ue  of 
smaller  proportion  from  AAA  benefits,  crop  diversification.  ’Ihe  wheat  crop 
The  total  for  the  first  five  months  in  Iowa  this  year  was  the  best  from 
was  $200,000,000,  iriiich  is  at  a  clip  of  the  standpoint  of  srield,  quality  and 
$40,000,000  a  month  or  $480,000,000  a  prices  of  any  since  1929  and  some 
year.  This  $200,000,000  exceeded  the  other  crops  such  as  soybeans,  oats 
total  of  any  other  state  for  the  five  and  barley  are  proving  valuable  tiiis 
montiis.  In  the  year  1935  the  Iowa  year.  And  speaking  of  diversifica- 
farm  income  totted  $466,000,000  for  tion,  perhaps  a  word  about  the  butter 
the  12  months  as  compared  with  and  eggs  would  not  come  amiss  be- 
$423,000,000  in  1934,  with  $305,000,000  cause  the  cream  and  egg  check  is  the 
in  1^  and  $275,000,000  in  1932.  bulwark  of  the  Iowa  from  family  with 

Unquestionably,  report  of  the  farm  a  tidy  sum  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
income  for  June,  July  and  August  reported  as  the  dairy  income  for  1935, 
will  show  some  sati^ctory  levels  and  egg  and  poultry  products  bringing 
because  a  lot  of  livestock  has  been  in  about  $70,000,000. 
sold  M  prices  bi^iest  (in  the  case  of  “Pin  money,”  some  folks  call  it, 
hogs)  sinoe  1929.  Iowa  farmers  Ubve  but  to  tiie  ftuin  wives  vdio  sell  the 
more  hogs  to  sell  at  hi(d>er  prices  than  cream  and  eggs  and  chickens  it’s  a 
has  been  the  case  fm  many  a  long  pretty  good  sized  pin. 

Eastern  Iowa  Corn  Better  Than 

Average;  Soybeans  Aid  Dairymen 


By  Rat  Audebson 

Farm  Editor,  Cedar  Rapidt  ila.t  Gatette 

Early  this  year,  eastern  Iowa 
frumers  “put  up”  an  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  and  high-quality  first-cut¬ 
ting  of  dover  and  alfalfa  hay.  At 
mid-sununer,  eastern  Iowa  farmers 
harvested  and  threshed  a  better- 
tiian-average  crop  of  oats  of  superior 
feeding  and  milling  quality. 

And  now,  with  autuiim  approach¬ 
ing,  the  prospect  b  that  eastern  Iowa 
farmers  will  crib  more  corn  than  any 
other  section  of  the  state.  When  win¬ 
ter  comes  eastern  Iowa  hay  mows  and 
silos  will  be  well  filled,  grain  bins 
will  contain  ample  feed  and  com 
cribs,  barring  an  early  frost,  will 
shelter  tiie  greater  part  of  this  state’s 
entire  crop  of  com  this  season. 

The  relatively  fortunate  position  of 
east  central  and  northeastern  Iowa 
was  strikingly  revealed  Aug.  10  when 
Leslie  M.  CUu-l,  federal  agricultural 
statistician  at  I^  Moines,  announced 
official  figures  on  Iowa  crop  conditions 
as  of  Aug.  1. 

Crop  district  No.  6  whidi  comprises 
Linn,  of  which  Cedar  Rapids  is  tiie 
county  seat,  and  the  adjacent  and 
nearby  counties  of  Benton,  Jones, 
Johnson,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Scott, 
Muscatine,  Iowa  and  Cedar,  was  rated 
in  Mr,  Carl’s  report  with  an  average 


com  condition  59  per  cent  of  normal. 
This  compared  with  an  average  con¬ 
dition  for  the  state  on  Aug.  1  of  37 
per  cent.  Crop  district  No.  3,  eleven 
northeastern  Iowa  counties,  was  rated 
in  the  federal  statistician’s  report  with 
an  average  Aug.  1  com  condition  54 
per  cent  of  normal. 

Eastern  Iowa  com  has  suffered 
from  the  drouth  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  western  and  southern  lowra 
has  been  damaged.  Showers  fell  at 
opportune  times  in  parts  of  east  Iowa 
during  the  excessive  heat  period  of 
the  firat  half  of  July. 

On  the  other  hand,  eastern  Iowa  is 
the  section  of  heaviest  beef  cattle 
feeding  and  dairying  in  this  state  and 
maximum  use  of  fodder  will  be  made. 
Where  com  is  damaged  by  beat  and 
drouth  it  will  go  into  the  silos  or  be 
cut  and  shock^  for  fodder. 

Pastures  have  been  poor,  causing 
liquidation  of  some  livestock,  but  the 
farms  still  are  relatively  well  supplied 
with  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  In  a 
few  sections  in  this  area  where  rains 
have  been  above  average,  drouth  cat- 
tie  have  been  import^.  There  has 
been  no  great  movement  of  distress 
livestock  to  this  section,  however, 
and  farmers  are  holding  back  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  com  crop. 

Soy  beans,  now  in  the  stage  of 


heavy  foliage  and  beginning  to  mt 
pods,  are  a  standby  of  dairymen 
northeastern  Iowa  is  one  of  tiie  leM> 
ing  dairy  sections  of  tiie  United  Staha 
S(^  heans  displayed  great  heat  rctis. 
tance  this  season,  ponibly  on  aeconat 
of  the  feet  that  the  subsoil  canW 
a  greater  than  average  supply  g( 
moisture  until  late  summer. 

subsoil  moisture  likewise  wai 
tiie  saving  factor  with  com.  Iowa  wii 
blanketed  with  deep  snow  last  win. 
ter,  the  most  severe  in  117  years.  Ha 
snow  melted  gradually  in  the  sprint 
and  practically  all  of  the  moisturt 
aoak^  into  the  soil.  When  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  July  came,  com  and 
other  growing  crops  remained  green 
and  did  not  foe  at  the  surface  of  tia 
ground  as  in  other  seasons  of  drouth 
The  blazing  heat  was  too  extreme, 
however,  and  the  com  finally  pumped 
up  all  the  subsoil  moisture  availablt 
except  in  favored  districts  vdieie 
showers  fell. 

DROUTH  FAVORS  IOWA 
WITH  LIGHT  TOUCH 

Several  Crops  Will  Equal  lO-Yaar 
Average  Yield  with  Risiag 
Prices  Insuring  Increased 
Farm  Income 

By  Lss  P.  Looms 

President,  lotoa  Daily  Press  Assn. 

Dws  Montis,  la.,  Aug.  18 — ^Bolstered 
by  approximately  normal  wheat,  oati 
and  hay  crops,  Iowa  Is  in  much  tetter 
condition  this  year  than  it  was  in  tiie 
drouth  summer  of  1934. 

With  prices  of  farm  products  sky¬ 
rocketing  because  of  the  heat,  Iowa 
farmers  are  in  position  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  federally  Indicated  crop 
yields  as  these;  Winter  ndieat,  U 
bushels  to  the  acre,  against  17J.  bush¬ 
els  the  10-year  average;  oats,  30  butii- 
els  to  the  acre,  against  349  the  long 
time  average  and  1.4  tons  of  tame  hay 
to  the  acre,  against  193  tons  the  10- 
year  mark  for  early  hay  yields. 

Federal  weather  bureau  authoritisi 
are  estimating  the  state  com  averagi 
at  half  a  crop,  but  this  condition  wfil 
be  alleviated  from  a  cash  intxmie 
standpoint  by  the  strong  com  market 
and  tiie  promising  outlook  in  the  bog 
and  cattle  marts.  ’ 

While  com  is  considerably  below  par 
on  the  average,  many  of  Iowa’s  fem- 
ers  will  ten^t  by  a  fair  yield,  and 
tai  some  sections  conditions  forecast 
an  excellent  crop. 

Meanwhile,  Iowa’s  “pin  money* 
farm  item,  eggs,  chickens,  cream  and 
butter,  are  going  up  faster  in  price 
than  production  has  been  affected  by 
the  weather.  Hie  value  of  these  “idn 
money”  products,  incidentally,  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  of  (felifomia’s  citrus  crops 
earii  year. 

Drouth-proof  also  is  the  $23,000,- 
000  which  Iowa  Farmers  pocketed  last 
spring  under  the  1935  com-hog  ino- 
gram.  And  Iowa  farm  incomes  will 
be  sweUed  another  $30,000,000  to  $35,- 
000,000  this  fall  throu^  payments  for 
compliance  under  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  act 

Major  industry  in  the  state,  agricul¬ 
ture’s  prosperity  is  refiected  in  the 
constantly  rising  retail  business  tread 
as  pictur^  in  ^es  tax  collections,  b 
the  year  ending  April  1,  Iowa  mer¬ 
chants  rang  up  sales  foaling  $667,000- 
000.  TTie  total  for  the  preceding  year 
was  $562,000,000.  Hie  gain  was  near^ 
19  per  cent. 
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IX 


ANSWER  ttftU 
A  BIT 


It  never  occurred  to  us  that  Iowa  had 
gone  to  hell  this  summer  because  of  dry 
weather  until  a  gentleman  from  Manhattan 
wrote  a  polite  letter  assuming  it. 

Because  we  were  too  busy  to  spare 
anyone  else,  we  set  Horace,  the  aspiring  copy¬ 
writer  to  work.  Here’s  the  general  tenor  of 
his  answer; 


here. 


‘Despite  lurid  accounts,  we're  still 


“Iowa  farm  income  so  far  this  year  has 
been  well  above  last  year  when  we  cashed  in  to 
the  tune  of  $466,849,000 — and  there's  good 
reason  for  believing  it  will  end  1936  above 
1935.* 

“The  wheat  crop  was  A-1  .  .  .  oats  have 
done  well  .  .  .  silos  and  barns  are  full.  Hogs 
are  selling  at  more  than  $11  a  hundred  pounds. 
Corn  is  over  $1  a  bushel  in  Chicago  and  other 
prices  in  proportion.  Iowa  farms  are  studded 
zvith  cattle  sent  in  for  feeding  from  surround¬ 
ing  drought  stricken  states.  No  one's  going 
without  baths  and  trade's  bustling. 


The 


“Past  experience  shows  that  if  reduc¬ 
tion  in  crops  is  general  throughout  the  nation, 
a  price  rise  corrects  the  loss.  Past  experience 
also  shows  that  listed  among  chief  drought 
suferers  are  panicky  advertisers  who  let  tem¬ 
porary  alarm  wreck  a  well  planned  and  effec¬ 
tive  selling  schedule. 

“Iowa  farmers  this  fall  toill  give  the 
barn  a  new  coat  of  paint  as  usual,  send  the  kids 
to  college,  and  take  the  usual  winter  vacation 
in  Florida  and  California. 

“Farming  accounts  roughly  for  one- 
quarter  of  Iowa  income.  In  town,  factories 
are  busy  and  payrolls  are  between  10  and  20 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year. 

“lowans  for  the  balance  of  1936  will 
continue  to  live  and  enjoy  life  .  .  .  they'll  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  good  market  for  stout-hearted 
advertisers  who  sell  to  them  consistently 
through  the  newspaper  that  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  all  Iowa  families  read.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.**" 

Horace’s  letter  was  a  bit  sassy. 

But  we  sent  it. 


Somes  Register  and 


a  premium. 


Northeast  Iowa  Crops  Well  Above 

Average;  Dairying  Is  Profitable 


Oats  and  Corn  Crop  in  Mason  City 
Iowa  Farm  Area  Not  Badly  Damaged 


By  Mmnj,  S.  GArrmr 
Ftnm  BUttr,  IVtltrla*  (/..)  Crarirr 

Northeast  IOWA  remains,  as  it 
was  in  the  drouth  year  of  19^  the 
bri^test  spot  on  what  the  state  secre- 
ta^  cd  acricohurc  describes  as  “the 


The  droodmsuUBl  qealities  of  the 
•oy  bean  are  being  appreciated  in 
northeM  Iowa.  Above  pictnre  was 
taken  in  a  test  plot  on  the  B.  S.  Strayer 
farm,  near  Waterloo. 


golden  buckle  on  the  belt  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  nation’s  breadbasket” 

Figures  provided  Aug.  1,  by  Leslie 
M.  Carl,  federal  crop  statistician  for 
Iowa,  showed  the  condition  or  esti¬ 
mated  yield  of  five  nujor  crops  in 
16  northeast  Iowa  counties  to  be  well 
above  that  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
These  crops  are  com,  oats,  soybeans, 
barley  and  tame  hay. 

AlAou^  drouth  has  appreciably 
cut  the  prospective  yield  of  com,  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  comparatively  fa¬ 
vorable  for  dairying,  which  constitutes 
northeast  Iowa’s  major  farm  industry. 
Yields  of  small  grains  and  tame  hay 
are  far  above  those  for  the  rest  of 
the  state  and  fanners  are  preparing 
to  utilize  com  which  does  not  mature 
for  fodder. 

In  normal  years  the  Iowa  farmer  de¬ 
rives  one-fifth  of  his  income  from 


dairy  products.  Last  year  the  state’s 
dairy  income  amount^  to  $106,509,- 
289.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  milk 
produced  each  year  is  used  by  Iowa 
creameries  in  the  manufactiue  of 
butter.  Of  the  480  creameries  in  the 
state,  237  are  located  in  25  northeast 
Iowa  counties. 

Butter  prices  have  consistently  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  months.  State  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  officials  esti¬ 
mate  that  for  every  cent  per  pound 
received  by  the  Iowa  dairy  farmer  for 
butter,  the  income  of  dairy  farmers 
as  a  whole  is  increased  by  $2,000,000. 

Aug.  1  estimates  placed  all  small 
grain  and  the  tame  hay  crop  far 
above  the  1934  yield.  Tlie  oats  yield 
for  the  state  was  estimated  at  three 
times  the  1934  crop. 

The  federal  crop  statistician’s  re- 
pwts  diow  the  condition  of  the  com 
crop  in  16  northeast  Iowa  counties  as 
52  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
an  estimate  of  37  per  cent  of  normal 
for  the  state.  Com  in  each  of  the  16 
counties  was  well  above  the  average 
for  the  state.  ’Ihe  Aug.  12  report  of 
Federal  Meteorologist  Charles  D.  Reed 
showed  northeast  Iowa  as  having  the 
best  prospects  in  the  state  for  a  ma¬ 
ture  com  crop. 

The  report  also  revealed  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  oats  in  the  16  counties  as  78 
per  cent  of  normal,  with  the  state  per¬ 
centage  at  70.  Soybeans  were  rated 
at  70  per  cent,  compared  with  59  per 
cent  for  the  state. 

Practically  all  soybeans  in  north¬ 
east  Iowa  will  produce  a  good  crop 
if  rains  are  received.  Soybrans  proc¬ 
essing  plants  have  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  the  past  year  at  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Waterloo,  and  the  first 
cooperative  soybean  processing  plant 
in  the  United  States  is  to  be  started 
in  the  neu  future  in  Tama  county, 
Iowa. 

Estimated  barley  yield  for  the  16 
nextheest  Iowa  counties  was  25.4 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  19 
for  the  state. 

Northeast  Iowa  farmers  who  have 
completed  harvesting  of  small  grains 
and  hay  say  that  even  if  the  com 
cr(9  should  be  a  total  failure,  which 
is  not  likely,  their  feed  situation  and 
prospective  income  will  be  appre¬ 
ciably  hitter  than  in  1934. 


IOWA  BUYING  POWER  HIGH 


Higher  Prices  Help  Overcome  Drouth 
Effocts  iu  Sioux  City  Area 
(Syrnsi  lo  Esnoe  4  Puilisbu) 

Sioux  Citt,  la.,  Aug.  16— De^ite 
the  evil  effects  of  drouth,  there  will 
be  as  much  or  more  buying  power  in 
the  Sioux  City  territory  this  season  as 
in  any  recent  year,  according  to 
Eugene  Kelly,  editor  and  nuuiager  of 
the  Sioux  City  Tribune.  The  loss  in 
volume  of  fann  production  wffi  be 
equalized  by  hi^iw  prices. 

"While  the  emn  cit^  will  fall  below 
the  average  in  volume  but  not  in  cadi 
of  normal  years,  there  was  a  fairly 
heavy  carry-over  of  com  from  last 
year,”  he  said.  “Returns  from  &e 
winter  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats 
crops  show  better  than  noimal  yields 
and  prices  are  iq>. 

"C^tside  a  few  sections,  there  is 
enou^  rough  feed  to  enable  farmers 
to  carry  their  livestock  throui^  ^ 
winter.  Tliere  was  an  abundance  of 
early  hay.  Rain  is  needed,  however, 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  fall  pas¬ 
tures. 

“Hk  credit  situation  of  this  com¬ 
munity  is  the  best  in  years.  Farm 
fmedosures  have  virtually  ceased. 
TVo  good  crop  years  enabled  farmers 
to  Nflaance  or  pay  up  their  current 


Who  uys  Iowa  is  experiencing  a  crop  failure?  This  picture,  taken  on  the  PSal 
Spoils  farm  near  Mason  City,  in  north  eentral  Iowa,  contradicts  the  story,  as  did 
other  fanners  recently  inte^ewed  by  Anbur  Pickford,  Mason  City  Glob*. 
Gazette  farm  editor.  The  pictnre  shows  Letter,  12-year.old  son  of  Mr.  Spelts, 
operating  a  tractor  in  cutting  a  20.acre  field  of  Gopher  oats. 


The  fourteen  counties  of  Northeast  Iowa  of 
I  which  Waterloo  is  the  heart  and  the  territory  in  which 
the  circulation  of  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier  is 
concentrated  is  one  of  the  finest  dairy  districts  in  the 
world. 


accounts  and  clear  mortgages  on  their 
chattels. 

“Government  credit  for  feed  and  seed 
loans  will  serve  to  cushion  the  losses 
of  those  farmers  who  have  suffered 
most.  Payments  to  be  made  under 
the  soil  conservation  act  will  be 
helpful. 

“The  various  relief,  public  works 
and  credit  policies  of  the  government 
have  ‘primed  the  pump’  sufficiently  to 
provide  enough  impetus  to  carry  busi¬ 
ness  throu^  the  winter  on  practically 
normal  basis.” 


There  are  138  creameries  in  this  territory  within 
a  radius  of  60  miles  of  Waterloo.  During  1935  these 
creameries  produced  7,730,349  pounds  of  milk; 
35,690,495  pounds  of  cream  and  49,483,246  pounds 
of  butter.  A  good  portion  of  this  butter  carrying 
the  Iowa  Brand  label,  is  sold  in  Eastern  markets  at 


MUSSOUNI’S  EDITOR  IN  U.  S. 

Among  a  group  of  100  members  of 
the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  of  Rome 
which  is  touring  this  country  visiting 
various  chapters  of  the  society  is  Dr. 
Aldo  Paaetti,  editor  of  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini’s  own  newspaper,  Popolo  d’/talia, 
morning  daily  paper  of  Milan.  In  an 
interview  to  Ifae  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  while  he  was  visiting  there. 
Dr.  Paaetti  said  that  Mussolini  is  in- 
tensivdy  interested  in  the  paper  which 
he  founded  in  1914.  “He  telephones 
me  practically  every  night  before  edi¬ 
tion  time,”  he  said.  “Journalism  is 
imbedded  in  his  heart.  He  reads  all 
the  newpapers  and  comments  on 
them.” 


W  aterloo  ie  also  a  great  industrial  center.  Located 
here  are  two  firms  with  the  greatest  payrolls  in  the 
state,  the  John  Deere  Tractor  Co.,  and  the  Rath 
Packing  Company.  These  firms  are  employing  more 
labor  at  the  present  time  than  they  ever  did  before 
in  their  history. 


tDotedoo  Jpatls.Cotifier 


WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  National  Advertising  Representatives 


By  W.  EARL  HALL 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Guetta 

The  oats  crop  in  the  Mason  City  Some  said  it  could  stand  as  much  as 
(la.)  farm  territory  is  not  badly  dam-  two  more  weeks  of  dry  weather  be- 
aged  and  com  has  suffered  amazingly  fore  being  seriously  damaged.  The 
little,  despite  the  prolonged  period  of  opinion  was  that  oats,  while  having 
heat  and  deficiency  of  moisture.  Rains  suffered  from  the  heat,  woedd  in  many 
the  first  week  of  August  aided  the  instances  show  excellent  yields, 
com  crop  considerably.  A  study  of  the  drouth  and  crop 

’Ihat  is  the  consensus  of  11  farmers  conditions  over  the  country  by  file 
chosen  at  random  in  a  drive  by  Arthur  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
Pickford,  Globe-Gazette  farm  editor,  ture,  while  showing  that  North  Cen- 
through  Mason,  Portland  and  Owen  tral  Iowa  received  less  than  normal 
townships.  rainfall  this  season,  continues  a  part 

These  farmers  stated  most  of  the  of  the  best  producing  areas  in  the 
com  was  still  in  excellent  condition.  United  States. 


Editor  &  Pmhlither  for  Auguit  22,  1936 
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Oklahoma's  wheat  small  gram  and  ol* 
iolfa  crops  are  already  safely  stored.  Valued  at 
more  thon  $27,000,000  today,  over  70%  of  this  year's 
wheat  will  be  held  Tor  higher  prices  . . .  prices  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  to  go  20%  higher.  •  Cotton, 
a  hot  v/ealhor  crop,  promises  a  fulL  normal  yield 
which  will  add  $64,000,000  to  form  incomes.  •  The 
farmers'  bankroll  from  live-stock,  poultry  ond  pro¬ 
duce  will  top  $50,000,000  this  year  .  .  .  his  income 
from  oil  leases,  rentals  and  royalties  will  well  ex¬ 
ceed  the  $55,000,000  mork.  •  A.  A.  A.  payments, 
purely  "velvet"  will  increase  form  buying  power 
still  another  20  to  25  millions.  •  Yes.  Oklahoma 
formers  hove  the  money  this  year  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  and  the  things  good  advertising  will  make 
them  wont  •  By  any  yordstick.  the  mUKon-petson 
Oklahoma  City  Market  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sales  territories  in  the  country.  Make  these  people 
want  YOUR  {xoduct.  Get  yotu  story  told  .  .  .  get 
your  product  sold  by  concentrating  your  sales  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  OUahoman  and  Times  which.  ALONE, 
are  big  enough  to  do  a  thorough  selling  iob  in  this 
prospering  market. 


OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO. 
FARMER. STOCKMAN  —  WKY 

national  B«p.:  E.  Kata,  tpooial  Adv.  Acanoy 


T/ii?  DAI  LY OKLAHOMAN  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
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of  an  individual  yidd  per  acre  of  199.7  of  com  is  moitly  very  good,  with  i 

Oklahomans  HatmY  <w  They  Count  ###  pounds,  or  29.8  pounds  J^er  than  needed  in^p^  in  the  v^mi 

the  10-yeer  average  yidd  per  acre  tion.  Cotton  has  made  fairly  0 


I 


Instead  of  Busheb:  Values  92%  of  ’35  ■’T  ^  !fL 


By  C.  W.  IfuLLSH 

Atsuiett  BiOsr,  OtMeme  Fermtr^fckmn 
/''dELAHOlIA  farmers  on  the  whole 
are  willing  to  count  dollars  in¬ 
stead  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  siting 
op  Bie  farm  situation  for  1936  as  com¬ 
pared  with  19M  and  1935. 

Crop  estimates  in  bushels  and 
pounds  as  released  by  the  government 
Ai«.  16  were  a  bit  disappointing  if 
by  themselves.  But  when  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  are  compared  with  crcq;) 
values  of  1934  and  1935,  Oklahoma’s 
sericulture  stacks  up  a  pile  of  dollars 
diat  isn’t  so  bad  after  dL 
In  roimd  numbers  and  taking  into 
oonsidnration  die  four  staple  crops  of 
Oklahoma — ^wheat,  cotton,  com  and 


income  from  cotton  this  year.  Depart-  fonnlng 

ment  of  Agriculture  officials  sdd  cot-  condderal^  cotton 
ton  producers  could  receive  between 
$100,000,000  and  $110,000,000  in  federd  ^  *“  «®P  “‘*1 
payments  by  full  compliance  with  the  *’??i***  ^ 

conservation  program.  ^ 

The  report,  pointing  out  that  the  in-  ''?*^“** 

dicated  yidd  per  acre  this  year  is  13.4  imi^ved  afto  ^udi  dan^  J 
pounds  greater  than  the  yield  in  1935,  S***^^“^  ^ 

md  ZBOpounds  greater  than  in  1934,  Phmting  of  potatoes  for  a  faU  cr. 


**^nie  states  adjoining  the  llississippi  Memphis,  the  capitd  of  Tennessee 
River  have  favorable  pros-  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  for  trwh 

pects.  The  yield  forecast  for  Missis-  shopping  and  recreationd  purpon 
sii^  of  285  pounds  per  acre  exceeds  fdresees  a  fall  boom  in  the  Augu 
any  yidd  ever  recorded  for  that  state,  crop  conditions.  With  any  summ 
An  all-time  record  yield  per  acre  is  slump  prevented  by  the  bonus  pa] 
also  forecast  for  Missouri,  and  the  mmt  and  improved  generd  busiiie 

»  c  .  .u  I _ _  yidd  indicated  for  Arkansas  has  been  conditions,  the  impetus  of  the  millia 

S^^^my  once  during  the  past  30  ^  « 

matdy  92  per  cent  of  the  vdue  placed  tiiU  **  ’'X  first  bde  of  cotton  from  the  days  of  b^*^  expansive  buyS 

— - 1938  crop  to  reach  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  revelry  among  the  cotton  growa 

fresh  by  morning.  But  there  is  no  early  in  August  brought  Uli  cents  a  A  good  foundation  for  generd  ai 

denying  cotton  must  have  rain  within  pound  when  sold  at  auction  at  ffie  vance  already  has  been  Idd.  Memphi 
a  few  days  if  it  may  be  expected  to  Cotton  Exchange,  as  compared  with  diows  readiness  to  respond  to  im 

-  -  '  come  through  with  the  yidd  as  esti-  24  cents  a  pound  last  year.  Grown  in  provement  in  dl  business  indicato] 

mated  by  the  Department  of  Agri-  Mississippi,  the  bde  was  four  days  in  comparison  with  the  same  period 
culture.  ahead  of  ffie  first  last  year.  last  year,  red  estate  sdes  are  u| 

Oklahoma’s  broomcom  crop  is  bring-  ggi^  of  fhg  bale  of  premium  vdue  of  property  sold  is  greater,  nun 
ing  high  prices.  Counties  producing  Ddta  cotton  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  the  new  houses  and  apartment  units  an 
standaid  broomcom  are  reporting  ex-  week  in  August  was  thou^t  to  being  built,  construction  of  counti; 

I  cedent  business  as  a  result  of  harvest-  gave  set  a  new  record  with  a  price  of  homes  has  more  than  double^  posh 
ing  and  threshing  activities  and  sdes  433^  cents  a  pound.  This  fi^  bde  receipts  are  ahead,  bank  dearings  ad 
of  brush.  Where  the  price  was  $60  ^^s  two  days  ahead  of  production  of  debits  are  running  well  ahead  of  Iag( 
to  $120  a  ton  depending  on  the  quality  bde  of  sudi  cotton  last  year,  year,  dectric  power  consumption  hgi 

in  1935,  it  is  this  year  $90  to  $225  a  pr»_ticallv  all  sections  report  bet-  increased,  buUding  permits  are  mod* 
Ckmi  cenan  chapped  thin  is  holding  up  ton  with  g-ospects  for  even  higlw  -enerd  conditions  than  at  any  time  >1““  $1,000,000  ^ead,  st^  car  opers 
smpriatefly  well  as  this  pietore  taken  prices.  Oklahoma  is  of  course  g,  a.  last  five  years,  despite  the  leaf  aiing  income  shows  substan^ 
in  cenlid  Oklahoma  indkates.  largest  broomcom  producing  state  of  cornta  practically  provement  and  new  automobUe 

_  ^  _ _ _ mature  and' the  late  crop  is  giving  in-  truck  salm  are  running  ahead 


on  tfa^  cre^  by  the  department 
ol  agriculture  in  1935. 


^ttle  priem  are  holding  up  ^IL  „f  exceUent  yield. 


The  fall  promises  boom  days  in  thd 


Evmers  and  businessmen  were  soak  in  and  Oklahoma  will  count  its 
hsfipy  over  the  term  income  of  1935.  a^iculturd  dollars  and  again  be 
They  will  be  happy  again  when  rain  han>y. 
falls  and  tiie  temperature  beaks  be-  - 


(»vm  a  ram  a^  a  weA  for  H  to  Tennessee,  progress  and  condition  mid-South  for  the  fanner. 


low  the  century  mark  as  it  almost  v.w..  ex 

surely  will  in  August  $8(000^000.000  YIELD 

nils  yen’s  crop  of  ddlars  promises  r'tvn'fXti 

to  be  approximately  15  per  cent  gTMt-  rKUIW  M  lUlT 

cr  die  doller  crop  of  1934.  ^le 

Mson’s  drouth  is  more  wideqxready  Mid-South  to  Figure  HeoTily  in 


U  AfiBKUHIHUl  F&a  IN  THE  Ntl»06EE  AREA, 
IS 

(ASH  CROPS  REVEN  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR. 


not  only  in  Oklahoma  but  in  all  the 
middle-western  states,  than  in  1934. 
But  better  prices  in  Oklahoma  now 
promise  lar^y  to  make  up  for  the 
more  far-reoching  effects  of  the  dry 
vreether. 

(Bdahoma’s  vdieat  crop  of  this  year 
will  matdi  almost  dollar  for  dollar  the 
crop  of  1935. 


Bumper  Crop— To  Be  Best  Since 
1930 — More  Than  $100,000,- 
000  in  Federal  Payments 


By  Jack  Lockhabt 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
With  cotton  quoted  at  12.5  emits  a 
pound,  the  mid-South’s  cotton  fields 


Bottom  land  in  the  Arkansas  River  valley  produces  excellent 
record  crops — potatoes,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  melons, 
berries  and  grain. 

Plenty  of  water  and  grazing  land  afford  ample  stock  pasturage. 


Farmers  had  a  hunch  that  prices  hold  a  bumper  crop  that  will  share 
would  improve.  Prices  have  im-  heavily  in  the  predicted  $8,000,000,000 
proved.  Grain  dealers  report  huge  yield  of  the  entire  1936  cotton  pro- 
stocks  of  wheat  yet  in  control  of  tarm-  duction. 

ets.  They  are  yet  rductant  to  sell.  Threatened  by  drouth  in  early  sum- 
allhou^  at  this  date  the  wagon  price  mer  but  saved  by  timely  rains  of 
at  at  tile  heart  of  the  sdieat  sec-  record  proportions  in  some  localities, 
tion  is  $1J3  a  budieL  the  crcqi  recovered  sufficiently  to 

The  com  cngi  in  Oklahoma  is  made  promise  the  best  yields  in  5-  and  10- 
just  about  tile  cTop  of  year  periods.  Bcdl  weevil  and  army 

1994.  Com  is  not  a  crop  of  large  leaf  worm  invasim  whiidi  began  dam- 

impnr««wc»  in  ^  State.  It  isn’t  a  aging  the  crop  early  in  August  is 
oi^Ung  loss  when  OUahoma’s  com  being  met  with  chemical  defenses  and 
crop  *«u«  sliort  is  not  expected  to  develop  suffidentiy 

The  grain  f«wgt»iiin«  yield  mudi  of  to  menace  an  extra  heavy  production, 
tile  feed  grain  crop  <A  Oklahoma.  The  recent  Dqnrtment  of  Agricul- 
Grain  aor^ums  are  holding  iq>  sur-  ture  cotton  crop  report,  setting  pro- 
prteingly  wdl  and  rain  before  the  end  duction  tiiis  year  at  12,481,000  fades, 
of  August  will  yet  make  a  fair  crop  of  pointed  out  the  particulvly  fine  con- 
sorghum  grain  and  feed.  dition  of  the  crop  in  the  mid-South 

w.ta  «— iii»  on  Aug.  22  in  1934  and  territory  of  udii^  Memphis  is  the 
Ai^  28  in  1935.  After  toose  dates  capitaL 

Imtii  sor^um  grain  and  feed  were  With  officials  of  the  department  de- 
produoed  in  quantities  to  pretty  well  daring  the  crop  may  be  the  most 
rdieve  tiie  feed  situation.  lucrative  since  1930,  the  forecast  yield 

How  does  cottim  continue  to  bold  is  1342,609  bales  larger  than  in  1935, 
up  the  terrific  tempyatures  of  largely  due  to  increased  acreage  yield 

110  to  115  degrees?  For  tine  thing,  rati^  than  planting  of  additional 
tiw  crop  is  dean.  It  wai  dwpped  acreage. 

felriy  ti^  Cotton  is  indeed  a  ditiutii  The  1986  estimate,  whidi  also  may 
resistant  crop.  Plants  wilt  during  the  be  compared  with  a  yield  of  9336,000 
dqr.  niey  revive  and  le^  feirly  bales  in  1934,  is  based  on  an  estimate 


STOCK  YARDS— VEGETABLE  LOADING  DOCK- 
OUTLETS  for  PRODUCE  and  DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 

Combined  with  tbe  fertUity  of  tbe  land  and  versatility  of 
farming  conditions,  make  spendable  incomes  tbe  year  around 
for 

EASTERN  OKLAHOMA  FARMERS. 


Serving  tUs  THIRD  MAJOR  MARKET  of  OKLAHOMA 
exeludvdy,  are  the 


WntlUaistB  ^oUd  ^liontix 

BVBEY  MOBNINO  INCLDDINO  SUNDAY 

MUSKOGEE  TIMES-OEMOCRAT 


BVBBY  AVTBBNOON  BXCBPr  SUNDAY 


placing  tbe  latest  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  N.E.A.  and  I.I.N. 
Service,  also  Arthur  Brisbane,  Mark  Sullivan,  and  other  editorial 
news  features;  latest  national  and  international  sports  news,  women’s 
page,  special  features  and  most  popular  comics  in 


85%  of  the  homes  of  this  rich  market. 

Represented  NationaUr  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Editor  &  Publithor  for  Augutt  22,  1936 


147  Million  Dollars 
from  Kansas  Wheat 

Total  acreage  seeded  for  the  1936  wheat  crop  m  Kansas  was 
the  greatest  since  war  times,  and  the  total  acreage  harvested 
and  total  wheat  production  were  the  greatest  since  1931. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FORTY-SEVEN 
million  dollars  of  additional  buy¬ 
ing  power — ^that’s  what  the  1936 
wheat  crop  income  (July  1,  1936 
estimate)  and  the  AAA  wheat  allotment 
payments  starting  September,  1936,  mean 
to  farmers  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

The  income  from  the  1936  wheat  crop 
alone  totals  more  than  131  million  dollars 
for  the  state,  nearly  three  times  what  it  was 
in  1935.  The  AAA  wheat  allotment  pay¬ 
ments  for  Kansas  total  more  than  15  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  A  combined  total  of  more 
than  147  million  dollars! 

From  wheat  alone  Kansas  will  receive  an 
income  of  $885.37  per  farm.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  average  is  based  not  simply 
on  the  wheat  farms,  but  includes  ALL  farms 
in  Kansas. 

That’s  a  lot  of  money — ^it  represents  vast 
buying  power — money  for  food,  clothing, 
farm  machinery,  farm  equipment,  trucks, 
fencing,  building  materials,  and  scores  of 
other  things  farmers  need  or  want. 

While  Kansas  is  America’s  biggest  wheat 
producing  state,  this  revenue  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  income  from  com,  <^ttle. 


hogs,  poultry,  dairy  products,  oil,  coal  and 
zinc,  which  contribute  several  himdred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  additional  income  annually. 

■  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  affords 
the  best  means  of  reaching  the  Kansas 
farm  market.  The  Weekly  Star  is  the 
largest  farmers’  weekly  in  America.  It 
reaches  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
farm  homes  in  Kansas.  It  has  the  lowest 
per-thousand-copy  advertising  rate  of  all 
farm  publications.  Through  no  other  farm 
paper  can  you  reach  so  many  Kansas 
farmers  at  such  low  cost. 

In  addition  to  its  thorough  coverage  in 
Kansas,  The  Weekly  Star  reaches  more 
than  69  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  homes  in 
Missouri,  more  than  57  per  cent  of  all  the 
farm  homes  in  Oklahoma  and  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  homes  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

SPECIAL  25%  DISCOUNT 

Any  advertiser  who  uses  display  space  in 
The  Daily  Star  or  The  Simday  Star  may  use 
up  to  an  equal  amount  of  space,  if  used  in 
all  editions  of  The  Weekly  Star  within  the 
calendar  year,  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent 
from  the  regular  rate  for  The  Weekly  Star. 


C:01JNTY  WHEAT  FIGVBES  FOR  KANSAS  AVAILABLE  ON  RE«|1JBST 

There  are  available  a  limited  number  of  maps  with  detailed  figures  showing  value  of 
1936  wheat  crop  and  AAA  wheat  allotments  by  counties  and  farms  for  tlu  state  of 
Kansas.  These  maps  may  be  secured  by  interested  manufacturers  or  their  advertising 
agents  by  writing  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

®lje  (Eity 
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MISSOURI  WHEAT  AIDS  FARMERS  AS 

DROUTH  HURTS  CORN  AND  FRUIT  „ 


FRUIT  ^  production  in  1934. 

The  1936  corn  crop,  yet  to  be 

bcM^  G~ta  pri«rB»»  f 

Musouri  Toma  to  Boby  Beef  and  Lnmb  Raiainy^  Agriculture. 

Totol  Earninca  Gain  Oror  ’36  .u*^**"*!^!**  ^  "Tf'S 

_  the  lower  unieat  and  com  yields  m 

By  COLVIN  C.  BOWSFIELD  1936,  as  compared  to  some  other  years 

Farm  Editor,  St.  Jo—ph  (Mo.)  Wom-Frooo  with  largerwps,  are  &e  hi^r  mid- 

.  .  ,  ,  .  summer  1936  gram  prices.  One  year 

A  SEASON  of  remarhable  success  is  shown  faiU,  earnings  have  gained  qj  ^0  mid-summer  harvest  season, 

in  farm  production  throughout  instead  of  diminishing.  When  oats  ^heat  was  ««»1line  at  Tt«n«n«  mill. 

Northwestera  MBasouri  up  to  die  end  were  harvested  .'die  price  was  so  low  elevators  at  90  cents  a  budiel.  The 
of  wheat  har-  they  were  looked  on  as  a  waste,  in  mid-August  price  for  1936  is  taao  a 
vesting  has  been  view  of  the  large  acreage  of  wheat  buriiel— an  advance  of  20  cents  a 
followed  by  and  com,  but  they  have  more  than  bushel,  vriiich  absorbs  in  la^  degree 
drouth  and  inva-  doubled  in  value  in  a  few  weeks.  They  the  Hifl.r»n«.  in  acre-yield  for  the 
sion  of  grasshop-  will  he  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose  present  year. 

pen,  resulting  in  in  combination  widi  adieat,  soy  beans  Com,  also  producing  a  smaller  1936 
heavy  damage  to  and  barley.  ’  The  plan  is  to  grind  these  yield,  sold  from  the  Kansas  farms  a 
cm,  apples  and  and  mix  them  widi  bran,  shorts  or  year  ago  at  75  cents  a  busheL  The 
late  vegetables,  cottonseed  meal  for  a  concentrate  to  mid-August  com  price  is  $1.22  a 

General  pros-  take  the  place  of  com.  bushel — an  increase  for  the  present 

perity  continues.  There  is  a  decided  turn  tovrard  year  over  1935,  at  the  same  season, 

however,  owing  diversified  farming  in  Northwest  His-  of  47  cmts  a  bushel, 

to  the  ^  in-  yuri,  and  sUo  making  is  one  step  in  addition  to  the  income  for  the 

*^^5?**  1*  ^  that  directaon.  Kansas  farmers,  and  throu^  them  for 

r  .  r  wl^t,  bve  s^  The  aPPle  is  about  a  t^e  residents  of  Kansas  generally. 

Col,..  C.  Boww.lL.  and  mmor  prod-  million  budi^.  This  season  the  j^at  is  greatly  enlarged  because  of 

"  increased  grain  prices,  Kansas  vdieat 
Employment  has  inoeased  some-  ^  of  ^t  amount  Early  potatoes,  m  to  receive  in  the  fall 

what  in  mercantile  and  manufactur-  beets  and  pew  paid  out  weU  m  many  months  of  1936  government  wheat 

ing  circles  and  since  July  there  are  cases.  T^toe^  celery  and  sweet  allotments  of  more  than  1^,000,000. 

fewer  people  on  rebel  than  at  this  com,  if  adequately  watered,  will  stUl  To  be  to  this,  also,  are  the 

time  last  year.  A  general  lessen^  prove  to  be  important  crops.  that  wiU  come  into 

of  debts  and  growth  oi  bank  d^Msits  — -  KaT^jcaic  through  drouth  and  other  re- 

are  evidences  of  prosperity.  Rece^ts  KANSAS  WHEAT  DOUBLE  1934  lief  agencies  of  various  kinds, 
of  wheat  in  St  Joseph  iMt  monthly  _  _  - - -  nr~I..Ption  in  Kan.«.s- 


CoL,..  C.  Boww.ilb 

ucis. 


ai;e;^  l^e.S^=ig  wiA^t 
^  ®  '•*“  '■™*‘**  *"  Crop.  rapidi^.  hi  western  Kansas,  par- 

^  tii^ly,  where  the  drouth  was  the 

Wilt  Editor,  WiMo  (Kan.)  Beocon  more  intense,  the  expansion  of  oil 

wn.  Basic  in  the  influences  contributing  production  is  the  greatest.  Practically 
*“ J?*  ]?“''■  w  to  the  farm  recovery  program  ot  aU  the  land  in  the  western  third  of 

mo|^  M  cente  a  buai^  33  as  to  the  programs  of  the  state  is  imder  lease  to  oil  pro- 

H.15  last  month,  it  is  r^ertM  territory  in  the  central  sec-  during  companies.  Development  work 

K  ^  ^  Southwest,  are:  is  beteg  rushed. 


per  budieL  ^e  only  odier  m<mth 
since  die  World  War  making  such  a 
record  of  receipts  was  July,  1931, 
when  wheat  footed  vqi  7,073,600,  but 


cents  a  biufiel  on  small  farms  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  much  better 
a|fi  termers  are  today  than  five  years 
ago.  Ccmditions  in  the  SL  Josefh 
area  are  about  the  sgme  as  in  odier 
parts  of  the  state. 

^e  damage  to  com,  late  hay  and 
pasturage  have  caused  higher  prices 
for  feed  and  dairy  products,  but  as 
termers  are  conqielM  to  dispose  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  aU  meat  animals  are 
below  the  ^0  levri  here.  Incomes  at 
this  time  are  disappointing  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  dairies  show  a 
larger  production.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  bri^t  spots  in  the  situation,  writh 
poultry,  lambs  and  baby  beef  follow¬ 
ing  die  profitable  grain  harvest.  It 
was  seen  in  May  and  June  that  crops 
in  Northern  locriities  vrere  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  and  on  this  account  Missouri 
hard  wheat  growmrs  wmre  favored 
writh  kem  buying  and  nqudly  advanc¬ 
ing  prices.  Many  incidents  are  re¬ 
lated  of  termers  in  the  SL  Josejh  dis¬ 
trict  who  have  received  from  their 
wrfaeat  crop  more  than  their  land  was 
held  at  The  diarp  international 
bulge  whkh  sent  the  price  here  to 
$1.20  or  more  found  scores  of  farmers 
still  hnoling  wheat  to  towm.  Market¬ 
ing  wrill  ccHitinue  for  another  month. 

Another  piece  of  good  fortune  is  the 
general  turn  to  feeding  lambs  for  the 
)>rge  wrinter  trade  in  Chicago  and 
York.  Nearly  all  counties  in 
),thi8  locaUty  have  a  rapidly  increasing 
sheep  interest  The  wool  output  is 
-die  l|ugest  knowm  in  Ncnthwestem 
Jdissouri  for  many  years  and  prices 
''^re  hi^y  sadsfa^ry, 

Thou^  beef  cattle  are  declining  in 
mumber  and  .value  owdng  to  the  loss 
^f  com  and.  oher  feed,  there  is  a 
^growing  intnest  in  finely  bred  year¬ 
lings,  Imowm  as  baby  be^.  They  are 
raised  monthly  for  shyw  purposes, 
but  at  the  end  of  eadi  of  the  major 
exhibitions  a  great  many  of  them  are 
aold.as  fine  beef. 

*  In  seating  up  the  year’s  accounts  it 


Wtft  BfopUn  #lobe 


(Momlnt  except  Mondey) 


Joplin  News  Herald 


(Ewenlng  except  Sunday) 


With  more  than  35,000  combined  daily 
circulation,  provide  exclusive  and  thorough 
coverage  of  an  urban  trade  territory  of  80,- 
000  population*  and  reach  more  than 
10,000  prosperous  rural  homes  as  well. 


*  WHbin  40  minufM  pf  dpwntown  Jpplin 
there  n  en  urban  pppulatien  pf  80,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cities  pf  Certhege,  Necshe,  Car- 
terville,  Webb  City,  in  Misspurl;  Gelena,  Bax¬ 
ter  Springs,  Cpiumbus,  Kan.,  Pieher,  Miami. 
Quapaw,  Okie. 


The  Joplin  Globe 
Publishing  Co. 

Joplin,  Missouri 


Petroleum  producti<m  in  Kansas, 


ducing  companies.  Developm^t  work 
is  being  ru^ed. 


Around  and  In 

St.  Joseph 

Business  Is  Good, 
Thank  You 

The  farmers  are  smiling 
(and  buying  new  things). 
Wheat,  6,000,000  bushels 
of  it,  selling  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.15  a  bushel,  has 
made  this  year’s  the  most 
profitable  wheat  crop 
ever  raised  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

A  Million-Dollar  apple 
yield  at  St.  Joseph’s  front 
door,  helps  line  the  pock¬ 
ets. 

St.  Joseph  retail  stores  re¬ 
port  a  gain  to  date  this  year 
of . 13% 

Wholesale  firms  have  a 
combined  gain,  so  far,  to¬ 
talling  . 10% 

Postal  receipts  to  date  this 
year  show  a  gain  of. .  .2.4% 

Bank  debits  to  individual 
accounts  to  date  show  a 
gain  of . 6.4% 

Industrial  gas  consumption 

to  date  shows  a  gain  of _ 

40.5% 

Factory  emplosrment  is 
healthy,  with  a  gain  of  10%  | 

Exceeding  last  6  years  biuld- 
ing  trades  show  increase 
of  . 27% 

A  Rich  Market 
served  ONLY 
by  the 

News-Press 

and 

Gazette 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Represented  by: 
Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden,  Inc. 
Npw  Yprk  Chicag# 

Kpnips  City  St.  Loui 
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in  Every  Advertising  Classification 
for  the  First  Seven  Months  of  1936 


^  IN  ^ 

RETAIL 


Compare  These  Tribune  Gains  for  Last  Four  Months 

During  the  past  four  months  The  Tribune  has  been  setting  the  pace  at  even  a  faster  clip- 
Compare  these  gains  in  advertising  linage  for  April,  May,  June,  and  July  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Retail  Advertising 

Trbiune  448,794  GAIN-^eurnal  42,277  GAIN— Star  54,541  GAIN 


General  Advertising 

Tribune  56,593  GAIN — Journal  32,543  LOSS —Star  58,314  LOSS 


Total  Display  Advertising 

Tribune  476,832  GAIN— Journal  5,424  LOSS— Star  24,904  GAIN 


Proves  That  In  Minneapolis 
The  Tribune  ALONE 
Can  Do  the  Joh! 

o 

'C'OR  the  first  seven  months  of  1936  The  Min- 
*  neapolis  Tribune  won  all  the  FIRSTS  in  every 
advertising  classification — ^therefore  all  the  blue 
ribbons  were  pinned  on  "THE  HOME  NEWS¬ 
PAPER— IN  THE  MOST  HOMES." 

A  million  lines  more  than  The  Journal — nearly 
three  million  lines  more  than  The  Star.  That's 
how  Media  Records  adds  up  The  Tribune's  total 
linage  lead  for  January  through  July  of  this  year. 
Dramatic  proof  that  in  Minneapolis — ^The  Tribune 
ALONE  can  do  the  job! 

ALONE  The  Tribune  gained  3 1 8,474  more  lines 
of  retail  advertising  than  The  Journal  and  The 
Star  combined. 

ALONE  The  Tribune  gained  146,744  more  lines 
of  general  advertising  than  the  other  two  papers 
combined. 

During  these  seven  months  The  Tribune  piled 
up  a  total  lead  over  The  Journal  of  1,002,410 
lines  {or  18.5%),  and  over  The  Star  of  2,929,843 
lines  (or  84%). 

The  Tribune  can  do  YOUR  job  alone!  Daily 
and  Sunday,  it  is  FIRST  in  every  circulation  classi¬ 
fication  —  FIRST  in  city  circulation  —  FIRST  in 
suburban  circulation — FIRST  in  retail  area  circula¬ 
tion —  FIRST  in  country  circulation  —  FIRST  in 
Minnesota  circulation — and  FIRST  in  total  circu¬ 
lation. 

(JeuriMl  figurM  quefad  hara  do  net  ineliida 
Ilia  linaga  of  'WIS  WHK"  magaiina.) 


General  Advertising  Representative:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC. 

NEW  Y  O  R  K ‘C  H  I  C  A  G  O  •  D  E  T  R  O  I  T  a  B  O  S  T  O  N  a  K  A  N  S  AS  CITY»LOS  ANGELES»SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER— IN  THE  MOST  HOMES 
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Fr-t  w„  cSHi 

fcy  Fraato 

Co.^”Si.f^,  , 

•^^^^JSSSd  ^  h 

«*o«ptto«  »fc— «  — i.tjr^"“  ®«>p«.  " 

“ft  extremely  * 
"**^««ed  over  the  outlook.  w 

dSUhTS  SS'iJ"*’'^  «b2 

5L?Tn  “^•‘  ***  “"“J  ^thL  SI 

- 

- 

s^x?^&-csss 

Sowers  M  i 

w^thatlittleT^^d'SfSS’S 

*|**J“*f  ePPfe  crop  and  also  fte  ?"*“”• 
De^ite  reports  that  ths  mdua 

«?  had  been^^^‘ this  f, 
growers  said  that  Mtimates  wm  “  ®** 
foraot^of  from400in™n~^?^  Thij 

montlj 

«=«>P  that  remains  from  flie  droutt!^ 


"««o&  to  /W»ce  £«r«e,/  Coiw 


w  Mrruauce  Largest  Corn  j  Men  prominent  in  the  livestock  im 

B  S?'  *«  BeW 

„  By  Ruiw  Ridcway  ^  *  -OCf*  “^tt**  to  be  marketed,  due  to^ 

-r^t‘'^'J:^:r. .  ..  ^'£^r«Sli5'!^.‘!>.‘“ke  «*re  pe^^nt^ 


^'-^^ssS0^ 

althou^  thT^nS^i®*  “F  state,  will  ‘•“t  they  the  scarcity  hecausTj 

for  MM  to  ^  ^  ■F«^  Sat*.  leading  fr«ner»  “tock,  partSLrtTof  t.S?’  “* 


^^■=£*^£5 

Sr^teSrtFaSS  ^2irs;?.i,2:.r- 

n>w  than  3S  mSlS,  •*  ^his  carnet  .’he  5*«t,‘»h^y  higher  wtoeSto,^ 


i 

i  gHHHTli 

tame  and  nuns  thmSwilTL  .  "  “>oie  ®*®  done  to  k  ,  ' 

!  ^  *Ftt fa'iss?'"*^ 

[  than  usS  ^  “*“**  planning  to  HU  and  reSTtS^”*^  ma^*Si*ii“™  Production  is  esti 

' 

'>"»h*hK-is  S  "^heted^tT^/^S^ 

“£5vs:\sif“«s:- 

•«.  fcwT'  » ■-»»«-.-  ?rr£„s‘,£'?l^  5.5. 

Pricoa  I  _r— I _ _ _  yoar.  “** 


INDIANA  CBOPS  ARE  GOOD 

’'SSUTd'"^  "—I 

®~«h  Dai..^  Said  to  Be  Slight 

By  AsTHtm  K.  BaooL 

~£££'»S3?r.ir'  "?“■  ” 

SSL  JW^F  in  Allen  Co^ 

great,  this  year  as  hST  ^  “‘  “ 

^  *»tion  is  , 

Ei,£^iJ^r.rs : 


^  IfaWIXY 

®"®  Desnito  Star 

da^lS^S^’*^  ‘^‘  -““Id 

“f  industrialist^^T*^”®  *““  and 
'«*  thisfoStt^,^* J“^  fc™>er  in 

«  “  hard  ba^e.  '*“''“F 

r®  tiaans  in  close  “Z  .  statis- 

months  of  this  war  first  six 

“‘  than  5  per*^?^,  ttS‘'L“S;! 

^  had  reco^ 

h  over  the  first 

to^l^’^F  ^.Indiana  farmers  have 
^  *«de 

production  is  <M,Hn.  ♦^l?***’*®  wheat 

‘  ttbtXfaVL* 

tt£  i.Jto,±"„‘^«''»^ 

farm  ca*  in^^^  mcrease  in 
'  of  M  to  25  per  cenf^""***  w^at  alone 

h.^^mUfes'^JLnie^L.:! '®“- 

range  of  75  to  70  **  ®®amst  a  price 

Kst  toe  “  “'“•''I  « 

•“"keting  of  hS  ^ttte'aSr;? 

at  Indianapolis.  M 

SS't'S?  »«tL.“pp£  tti.°!S 

;g£^tarir,£5sjrg,“ 

an  mcrease  of  32357-  cattle.  S’" 

W,  a  gain  of  14.041;  dieep 
an  increase  of  11,706  rnwnt 
of  hogs  are  r„^^.i  prioes 

levelZireSS^^*^^  __ 


ujTc  the  e»m  erap*s  had 
•  •  •  •  «e  what  . 


^des  com,  we  raise  lots 
of  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  etc 
out  in  this  Peoria  area- 
we  ve  a  good  crop  and  we’re 
|®tting  good  prices  for  if 
Why  should  we  cry-we’re 
“,,  “*tor  condition  than 
folks  m  any  other  part  of 
to«lca_look  at  our  bank 
d^t  figures-they  set  an 
Ss  e  *;f»rd  in  March. 
1935.  and  they’ve  been 

««* 

month  ever  since— late  fig- 
better  than  the  best 

that  pre-depresrion 
prosperity  ever  produced. 

Yes,  we’ve  got  money  in  the 
bank-we’ve  got  money  to 
^“d-^d  we  like  to  qiend 
*t  to  things  we  want— that 
ought  tor  make  us  good  pros- 


_  fgP 


IT 

tin?  tiWM 

^ts  to  any  worthy  article 
that’s  advertised—. 

That  reminds  us— are  we 
reading  your  advertising  — 
you  see  65%  of  us  in  Peoria’s 
metropolitan  area  read  the 
Sto  regularly,  and  we  form 
®  iSger  reader-group  than 
any  other  combination  of 
media  can  give  an  advertiser. 


“  pros-  media  can  give  an  advertiser. 

tl-tf  EORIA  STAR 

ILLINOIS 

Represented  nationally  by 

CHICAGO  *  **TK.  Inc.  ' 

- -  cily 


n  ifmrdhi  mm 


mm 


the  w^ort 

e*tvM 
totaled  66, 


HUNOIS  FARMS* 
INCOME  EXCEEDS 
LAST  TWO  YEARS 

Sprlneneld.  IIU  April  22.— 
noit  farmers  received  $92,061,000  for 
products  sold  during  January  and 
February,  which  was  $12^871,000  more 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year 
and  $25,014,000  above  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  months  in  1934,  the 
state  and  federal  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  reported  today.  ... 


Every  Spot  a 
Bri^t  Spot 
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Illinois  Farmers 
have  money  to  spend— 


Beardstown  lUinoUmStar 
Belleville  NewM-Demoerat 
Belvidere  RepobUean 
Canton  Ltdgur 
Centralia  Senitaal 
Champaign  Remr-GoMMte 
Charlmton  Comrier 
Danville  CommrreUUtemt 
DeKalb  Chranicle 
Dixon  Talegrmph 
Freeport  JourmdStmmdmrd 
JaekaonvUle  JomnmbCourier 
LaSalle  Pa»t-TrHmma 
LawreneevlUe  Record 
Lineoln  Courier 
Monmonth  Reviet-Atiru 


Let  these  papers 
serve  you 

Ottawa  Hepnbficon-Tlaies 
Parla  Beacon  iVena 
Peoria  Jourutd-Truiuerlpi 
Peoria  Star 
Maeomb  Jamruai 
I  Moline  DUpoteh 
tRoek  Island  idrgna 
Robinson  Room 
I  Roek  Island  /irgiu 
[Moline  MspateX 

Rockford  RegUter-Ropume  tt  Star 
Springfield  fUinois  State  RegUtar 
Sterling  Gosetta 
Taylorville  Breeae-Comriar 
Wankegan  RewoSmm 
Woodstoek  Sentinel 


True,  drought  has  curtailed  this  season’s  com  crop  to  some  extent,  hut 
with  nearly  66  million  bushels  in  reserve,  to  sell  at  steadily  advancing 
prices,  Illinois  farmers  are  not  complaining  —  they’re  buying  thingn. 
Illinois  farmers  are  not  mail*order  buyers.  They  drive  their  automo¬ 
biles  over  fine  hard  roads  into  town  to  make  their  purchases. 

The  Illinois  rural  maiicet,  consisting  of  more  than  2,000,000  consumers, 
is  “ripe” — ready  for  the 
“harvest”  awaiting  advertisers 

who  use  Home  Town  news- 

. .  ' 


EXPENDITURES 
ON  FARMS  FOR 
TEAR  MORE 


Flfura  RaadwJ  Altar  m 
Sunray  oi  1639  Fanas 
in  nUnois. 


hl.  jidF  a— (UP)— 

et  TTHneta  luta 


ILLIN 


The  Market  of  Positive  Purchasing  Power 
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Agricultural  Recovery  in  South 

Carolina  and  Georgia  Assured 


ply  of  stock  for  food  purposes  as  well 
as  dairy  products.  This  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  large  plants  being  opened 
by  several  of  the  nation's  foremost 
packing  houses  in  Georgia.  These 
plants  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Moultrie, 
Tifton  and  Albany  have  added  their 
flow  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Georgia  farmers. 

And  to  accelerate  the  rural  business 
of  the  state,  in  the  last  few  weeks  the 
$4,500,000  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration  mill  at  Savannah  has  started 
production,  with  a  second  unit  bring¬ 
ing  the  present  investment  to  $7,- 
000,000  already  under  construction. 
The  raw  material  used  by  the  Union 


_  Many  Ohio  farmere  fought  drooth  bj 

Bag  has  added  a  new  cash  crop  to  the  farming  on  the  contour  of  the  land, 

fields  and  uncultivated  acres  of  south  alternating  close-growing  and  clean  caL 
Georgia  rural  section,  slash  pine.  tivaled  crops,  and  conserving  soil  and 

Slash  pine  will  reach  a  growth  in  moisture, 

five  to  seven  yem  smtable  for  paper  Liyestock,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables, 
makii«,  a  growth  wluch  outdi^^  peppers,  honey,  fruit  and  ber- 

all  other  sources  of  supply  for  the  industry,  lum- 


iVoi 


world’s  paper  mills.  The  Savannah 
mill  will  use  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  slash  pine  this 
first  year  and  as  other  units  go  into 
production  will  increase  its  purchases. 


ber,  pine  for  paper  mills,  and  naval 
stores,  have  bMn  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  $75,000,000. 

With  the  tobacco  crop  sold,  cotton 


and  October. 


A  typical  scene  in  a  Sealh  Georgia  tobacco  warehouse  on  opening  day  ^  the 
anetioa  sales  of  the  season’s  crop.  There  are  markets  similar  to  this  in  fifteen 
Sonth  Georgia  communities. 


to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Horty, 
of  national  note. 

The  1936  tobacco  crop  will  bring  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,500,000  more  this  year 
than  in  1935. 

The  cotton  crop,  long  the  biggest 


The  wine  industry  has  provided  a 
new  market  for  Georgia  fruits,  pro- 
ce^ed  and  raw  peaches,  berries  and 
i.,,:  —ao—  other  fruits  finding  a  ready  sale.  Taro 

By  Thomas  R.  Johis  dant  rains  have  increased  com  money  crop  in  the  state,  is  estimated  wineries  have  been  plac^  into  pro- 

Via-PretUm  of  Ssvsaas*.  Cs..  Chtmhtr  of  pects  and  pasture  ^etw  with  910,000  bales,  with  less  than  usual  duction  in  Atlanta  with  platm  for  ad- 

CaaMwrn  other  native  Georgia  yields.  The  jg„mge  from  boll  weevil  reported  ditional  plants  in  other  parts  of  the 

Agricultural  recovery  in  a^-  quality  of  beef  cattle  has  been  sub-  -mbable.  This  cotton  crop  is  ex-  state  being  prepared.  The  Georgu 
proximately  200  counties  in  SouA  stantially  rais^  in  the  last  year  md  tp  bring  in  the  nei^borhood  law  requires  that  only  Georgia  prod- 

GeaviB  and  lower  South  Carolina,  is  through  scientific  methods  of  groaring  ^5^000,000  for  lint  and  seed.  Other  ucts  be  used  for  mak^  wine  for  sale 
an  assured  fact  and  is  based  to  a  lespedesa  and  other  forage  crops  md  jn  mimd  figures  are  reported  as  in  the  state  and  the  wine  must  be 

large  extent  on  a  new  vision  of  lead-  intensive  feeding  and  care  of  higher  fQjjgyyg.  made  in  the  state.  Natural  fermenta- 

ecAip  and  a  closer  study  of  funds-  grades  of  mttle,  Savannah  and  its  Watermelons,  $14.00,000;  peaches,  tion  is  legal  and  fortification  is  barred, 
mentads  than  has  ever  beftne  been  tributary  cities  and  towns  are  devdop-  ^oqq^OOO;  sweet  potatoes,  $6460,000;  'The  whole  intent  of  the  law  is  to  m- 
witonsed  in  this  section.  ing  into  bmng  one  of_the_  great  live  $^000,000;  peanuts,  $15,000,-  courage  a  new  industry  for  Georgia 


In  every  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stock  markets  of  the  South, 
before  every  regitmal  gafliering,  the  There  is  a  rather  unique  tie-up  be- 
people  are  learning  fliat  it  pays  to  tween  the  cities  and  the  rural  areas, 
utilize  bum  ixoducts  in  industry;  and  through  an  associate  membership  or- 
“churmigic”  has  become  a  by-word  ganizatimi,  of  the  Savannah  Chamber 
in  communities  where  little  thou^  of  Commmroe,  comprimng  more  than 
was  given  to  the  principle  b^ore.  Re-  mx  hundred  leaders  in  the  various 
search  work  at  Savannah,  1^  Dr.  counties,  all  wen-king  together  for 
Charles  IL  Herty,  noted  diemist  has  better  agriculture  and  better  market- 
made  a  King  of  the  pine  tree,  and  ing. 

paper  milU  are  flocking  to  this  tori-  Any  lethargy  which  might  have 
tory  for  better  and  chewier  material  existed  in  the  past  toward  profitable 
The  present  tobacco  crop  is  one  ct  agriculture  is  rapidly  slipping  away 
the  finest  and  greatest  in  history,  with  throu^  coordination  of  effort.  Farms 
a  quality  of  bri^t  leaf  that  has  not  that  wme  once  unprofitable  are  now 
been  excelled,  protebly  in  the  world;  making  money  with  the  same  effort 
indications  are  that  this  section  arill  and  same  overhead  as  formerly,  be- 
market  this  mnith  from  ^7,000,000  cause  of  having  put  business  into 
to  $18,000,000  worth  of  tobacco;  abun-  their  operations. 


000;  apples,  $100,000;  pecans,  $950,000.  agriculture. 


OUTLOOK  IN  GEORGIA  going  fomard,  more  di- 

versified  planting  than  ever  before. 


IS  BEST  IN  YEARS 


Bairing  Power  Above  1935,  with 
Famort  Roceiviog  $200,000,000 
for  Tboir  Crepe — New  Mill 
Means  Mere  Income 


Bank  clearings  are  up  and  a  state¬ 
wide  feeling  of  optimism  prevails. 

This  favorable  condition  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  exceptional  tobacco  yield 
which  brou^t  more  than  $15,000,000 
to  around  two  dozen  south  Georgia 
counties;  a  cotton  yield  near  the 
average,  this  crop  teing  especially 
favor^  by  the  unusual  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  state;  a  peach  crop 
subtly  below  the  1935  figure,  but  one 
bringing  mudi  hi^er  prices,  and  goi- 


By  N.  S.  Noaix, 

Msimviiw  Editor.  Ationto  CorutituHon 
The  agricultural  state  of  Georgia  is 
in .  the  money,  her  fields  producing 

large  cash  crops,  her  farmers  enjoying  _  . 

a  mosperity  sudi  as  they  have  not  e™Uy  6<»d  prices  fm-  other  produce 
known  in  many  years,  her  urban  sec-  althou^  the  yield  in  many  in^ces 
tioiis  reflecting  in  increased  retail  and  be  below  the  1935  and  1934 

wholesale  business  the  bounty  from  figures.  ... 

her  broad  acres.  No  more  are  Georgia  orchardists 

Drouth  whidi  lasted  for  70  days  in  leaving  their  peaces  <»i  ^  trem  to 
some  sections  has  taken  a  toll,  H  is  «>*,  pving  away  aU  fliat  city  dweUers 
true,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  will  drive  a  100  miles  mto  the  country 
State  rf  Ae  SouA  heavy  rains  whiA  to  carry  away,  a  condition  prevailing 
followed  the  record  dry  period  have  m  this  state  five  years  ago. 
refreihed  Ae  fields  and  cultivated  Another  favorable  conAtion  is  Ae 
acres  are  green  and  productive.  increased  Aterest  A  livestock,  the  re- 

Georgia’s  farmers  this  year  will  re-  suit  of  a  campaign  carried  on  for  years 
oeive  $200,000,000  from  tlmA  cropi^  an  by  Ae  Atlanta  Constitution  A  co- 
increase  over  the  ^85,000,000  received  operation  vnA  livestock  and  agricul- 
A  1935  and  A  1934,  of  $15,000,000.  tural  Aterests  A  Georgia.  The  cam- 
There  are  today  more  automobiles  paign  has  brought  blooded  stodc  for 
on  the  Georgia  highways,  more  farm-  breeding  purposes  Ato  the  state  and 
ers  wiA  their  ^bte  paid,  mart  rural  has  produced  an  ever  increasing  sup- 


On  August  44h  South  Georgia  began  to  market  an¬ 
other  fine  tobacco  crop,  which  will  probably  exceed 
in  volume  and  revenue  ^e  1935  crop  which  brought 
tl3,.500,000  in  cash  to  the  growers. 

Ihe  cotton  crop  is  estimated  by  experts  as  equal 
to  any  successful  crop  in  recent  years. 
ditions  are  good,  the  drought  not  having  affected 
in  any  important  degree  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press. 

Hiere  have  been  no  losses  to  the  owners  of  live¬ 
stock  in  this  section.  The  hog  and  beef  cattle  crop 
has  never  been  in  danger.  Hiere  has  been  plenty 
of  rain  to  insure  ample  pasturage. 

IN  SAVANNAH  the  opening  of  the  $6,750,000  plant 
of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  will  bring  a 
large  increase  to  the  city’s  indni^al  pay  roll  on 
October  firsL 


Savannah  and  South  Georgia  can  be  covered  best 
and  cheapest  ^  using  the  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Prt^  They  have  been  the  favorite  news¬ 
papers  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen  counties  for 
generations.  Address  these  folks  during  harvest 
time  for  maximum  results. 
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Everybody's  Happy 
In  Savannah  and  South  Georgia 

Prospects  Bright  For  a  Prosperous  Fall 


Sold  septrotniy  or  on  an  optional  combination  basis 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY,  fne. 
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Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Evening  Press 


NSW  YOBK 


No  Defeatism  Among  Southwest  Farmers 

Have  Ample  Cash  at  Harvest  Time  to  ihow  proat 

Editor  c  There  *»•  wol  «l>orta*e  of  water  for  wiTtfae 

Bidor,  The  Wttkiy  Kuudt  Cdy  Star  stock  purposes  in  many  eommunitiei.  h>  recent  years. 

Drouth  has  not  only  dominated  ^ermera  are  hauling  water,  rather  Government,  state  and  local  au- 
the  news,  but  also  the  diou^t  *han  disposing  of  their  livesto^  re-  thorities  are  fully  informed  as  to  die 
and  action  of  farmers  in  territocy  loembeting  die  large  increase  in  val-  conditions  which  confront  farmers, 
covered  by  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  ^  year  following  die  1934  Every  possible  effort  is  being  made 
Star.  Only  a  few  favored  localities  “routh.  to  extend  credit  for  feed  and  food 

srill  produce  nmnal  crops.  Tbe  on^  Although  it  will  be  possible  to  enou(di  to  retain  foundation  stock  on 

condition  at  all  comparable  widi  diat  carry  cattie,  sheep  and  horses  on  the  the  farms.  Many  farmers,  who  are 
which  now  prevails  was  two  years  rough  feed  available  and  with  pas-  unemployed  bemuse  of  declining 
■go.  At  that  time  both  formers  and  tures,  die  hog  growers  are  in  a  more  ooed  for  work  on  the  form,  are  being 
business  men  were  almost  in  a  state  serious  situation.  Hogs,  althou^  they  given  employment  in  extra-farm  ac- 
of  panic.  Hie  experience  ediidi  fol-  make  satisfactory  use  of  alfalfa  and  tivities,  some  sponsored  by  the  gov- 
low^  the  1934  d^th,  however,  was  Posture  from  small  grains  for  growtt  eminent  and  o&ers  by  individuals, 
such  as  to  give  bodi  parties  courage,  ond  maintoiance,  must  have  concen-  More  frums  are  changing  har^,^,,. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  defeatist  traM  feed  for  fattening.  Brood  sows  the  land  banks  report  a  decrease  in 

attitude  at  present.  whidi  had  been  held  for  fall  litters  delinquent  loans,  tax  collections  are 

The  1936  wheat  crop  exceeded  ex-  ^keted.  Fattening  hogs  better  and  foreclosures  fewer  than 

pectations  in  this  territory,  both  in  being  shipped  at  li^t  weights  to  two  years  ago. 
yield  per  acre  and  in  price.  Widi  the  Some  low  price  wheat  Althou^  the  droudi  has  ruined 

present  crop  as  a  backlog,  the  total  “  replace  com.  _  Forta-  the  early  prospects  for  an  abundant 

cash  income  from  crops  and  livestock  harvest,  the  experience  of  1934  leads 

produced  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Okla-  to  just^  fee^g  them  out  to  the  conclusion  t^t  farmers  will 

homa  and  Arkansas  promises  to  be  in  n^ket  raun  thm  sacrificing  make  the  best  possible  use  of  sdiat 
excess  of  that  received  either  last  year  unfii^^^  condition.  they  have  pr^uced  this  year,  and 

or  the  year  before.  Even  the  com  “®“y  products,  al-  that  throu^  the  increased  price  of 

crop  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  as  esti-  “““Sh  production  costs  are  hi^,  are  their  products,  payments  fiw  con- 
mated  in  the  government  report  of 
Aug.  1,  will  be  higher  than  in  1934. 

The  wheat  crop  was  45  per  cent  and 
the  oat  crop  90  per  cent  higher  than 
two  years  ago. 

Although  farmers  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  livestock  at  bargain  prices 
two  years  ago  and  many  pigs  were 
killed  or  given  away,  the  central  mar¬ 
kets  are  absorbing  them  today.  There 
is  no  indicated  need  for  slau^ter  of 
distressed  livestock  to  prevent  star¬ 
vation. 

Two  years  ago  the  government 
secured  8  million  head  of  cattle 
for  relief  purchases.  Althou^  funds 
have  been  provided  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  this  year,  only  a  limited  number 
have  been  secured — ^none  from  this 
territory. 

There  was  a  large  carryover  of  hay 
from  1935,  augmented  by  a  splendid 
crop  of  clover  and  a  good  yield  from 
the  first  alfalfa  cutting.  This  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  import  hay 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  total  hay 
supply,  although  not  perfectly  dis¬ 
tributed,  will  meet  the  needs  of  this 
area. 

Ordinarily  little  value  is  attached 
to  wheat  and  oat  straw.  This  year  it 
was  grown  with  a  minimum  amoimt 
of  rain  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

In  every  neighborhood  balers  are  at 
work  conserving  straw  for  feeding 
purposes. 

Although  temperatures  have  been 
extremely  high,  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  at  planting  time  and 
an  opportunity  for  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  have  resulted  in  an  excellent 
vegetative  growth  of  com  even 
where  it  is  a  total  failure  as  a  grain 
crop. 

There  have  been  few  days  of  blister¬ 
ing  hot  winds  such  as  killed  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant  two  years  ago.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  grasshoppers  have  done  almost 
as  much  damage  as  the  heat  Farmers 
learned  from  their  previous  experi¬ 
ence  that  com  damaged  by  drouth  has 
a  real  feeding  value  as  silage. 

Good  rains  over  a  wide  area,  al¬ 
though  not  general  and  too  late  to 
save  pastures  or  com,  have  revived 
grain  and  forage  sor^ums,  which  are 
more  extensively  grown  than  in  the 
past 

They  have  also  made  it  possible 
to  prepare  land  for  fall  seeding. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  seeding  of  winter  barley  and 
rye  for  fall  pastures  as  well  as  of 
wheat  for  commercial  purposes  next 
year.  Tractors  and  teams  are  busy 
in  this  woidc  wherever  it  is  not  too 
d"y  to  plow. 


'OU’VE  BEEN  READING 


^  lot  about  the  drouth  this  summer.  But  did  you  know  tha 

this  self-same  drouth  did  not  have  as  damaging  effect  on  Northeastom  Indiana.  an< 
particniarly  in  Allen  County,  where  Fort  Wayne  is  located,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  Middli 
West?  The  farmers  of  this  territory  face  the  prospect  of  fair  yields  in  all  major  crops 
The  damage  caused  hy  the  drouth  in  other  sections  of  the  country  has  caused  prices  on  fam 
products  in  general  to  soar.  This  increase  in  selling  prices,  together  with  the  yields  of  tlu 
farmers  in  the  Fort  Wayne  territory,  as  compared  with  many  other  sections,  results  in  om 
thing;— NORTHEASTERN  INDIANA  FARMERS  HAVE  MORE  TO  SPEND  ...  ami 
they  ARE  spending  it.  This  contention  is  borae  out  by  sales  of  department  stares  and  othei 
retail  estabRijiments  in  Fort  Wayne. 


'¥'H£RE  S  ONE  WAY  to  reach  this  lucrative  market  .  .  .  through  The 
NEWS-SENTINEL.  Going  into  more  than  4  out  of  S  financially-able 
homes  in  the  Fort  Wayne  trading  area,  it  gives  advertised  dominating 
sales  influence  throughout  this  plus-market. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

N.tionslly  Represented  by  ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO.,  New  York,  Chicaco.  Detroit,  St.  Louis. 
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Editor  A  Puhlither  for  Augutt  22,  1936 


.  ,  _  -  .  Tlie  droutti  ci  1834  followed  two 

Liteilock  Retunu  Aid  Nebratkant 

In  Drive  for  Higher  Farm  Income  rS2'»r.fcS^  SS 

Bv  D  H.  PowBS  tent  to  whidi  fanner*  are  forced  to  damage  now  are  being  cuahkme<L 

-  u  >; _  aell  dieir  Uveetodt  becaine  of  a  lade  Thu*  during  ttie  dve  mon^  of 

^  rt«i.  yaar  receipt*  from  the  sale  of 

■”*****{*■  ffdrSe  Compared  wide  1934.  liquidation  of  principal  fann  product*,  plus 

^  Uvedot^  is  almod  ne^Ue.  Up  to  benefits  (now  tapering  off),  totaled 
HT^diirt.  and  reli^hforlSryear  at  die  $105497.000  against  $87.02.000  last 

*•***'  Omdm  mi^  totaled  8804S7  head  year  and  $84467,000  in  1934.  Th^ 

SS^inL^S^uS^.^ 

dLr  seetkn*  of  the  country.  During  l.$404W  GRUESOME  SAFETY  SERIES 

500  head  taSrerftiic  period  to  date.  Company. 
"lirV^rnTSTW..-*?^  There  are  tworeyon,  why  ^omic 


state  was  29  talS>ra*a  wiU  be  far  less  serious  underwrittei  by  busb^  hoi^  md 
Stripped  of  benefit  pay-  dum  fai  1924:  (1)  die  present  droudi  dvte  organizations,  series  fa-  .jy,  Southwest  Tezas  field  of  hegerj 

Biix  diowina  for  die  was  partial,  having  followed  a  wet  dudes  some  gruesome  illustrations  OTd  t]ie  moat  dependable  sonree  of 

SS^u^  ev«  mSl  taiaS!  ^rinTSi  wtn^(2)  the  state  had  stories  of  death  and  Injunj  in  ^  Woek  feed  fa  adiition  to  com.  It  is 

»  about  ttjOOO.-  accumulated  reserves  of  purchasing  accidents,  and  urges  adoption  of  the  more  easily  harvested  and  m  fed  to 

SS^fa^^fa^STfartW^  now  act  as  a  cushion  “three-E  system”  -  engineering,  en-  «.,ae  as  ensilage  or  thrmhed,  with 

crop  losses.  torcement.  and  education. _ the  grain,  broken  up  by  a  hammermUl 

fedoal  aid,  farm  income  for  die  first 

period  was  54  per  cent  ahead  of  ^  ^ -  - - 

correapondfag  period  a  year  a^.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  ediole,  the  im- 
provement  was  only  43  per  cent  Wy 

Dry,  hot  weather  fa  July  drastically  My 
tedu^  die  yidd  of  com  and  cur-  vy 

NEBRASKA  BUSINESS 

reduced  iriieat  production  fa  some  of  — 

die  Soudiwestem  states  proved  a  _ 

SfSejS^  is  GOING  ahead; 

to  bring  tt  to  maturity.  The  result  .m,  v 

was  a  crop  of  between  45900400  and 
50900900  budiels  diet  has  sddom 
been  equaled  fa  quality. 

'Die  livestock  industry  really  makes  v^  vs  w  a  ci  "wr  a 

the  whe^  go  'round  fa  most  ofdie  NliDlvA.9K.Ais  now  marketing  a  $50,000,000  wheat  crop. 

Com  Bdt  states.  In  Nebraska,  70 

per  cent  of  die  farm  income  is  derived  ^  a  <71  vr 

from  livestodt  and  its  produ^  It  NEBRASKA  is  marketing  hogs  at  a  price  over  $11.00 

is  significant  of  the  state’s  buying 

power  diat  the  livestodc  population  at  per  cwt. 

the  turn  of  die  year  was  valued  at  TVTW^rsTSACJXrA 

79  per  cent  above  the  previous  year’s  ^  lil$l\.A.9KAis  selling  beef  steers  at  9c  per  pound 

“r^int  figures  for  Jan.  1  showed  on  the  hoof. 

twelve  NEBRASKAis  selling  millions  of  dollars  worth 

StodfaireJJ^^i  P  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 

cent  The  spring  pig  population 
jumped  about  M  per  cent 

So  far  w  Nebrada  is  concerned,  ^ 

Nebraskans  ARE  buying 

tin...  and  die  state’s  chid  source  of 

They  are  buying  merchandise  and  automobiles  in  excess  of 
and  ranges  still  hold  many  thtmssnds  jjgt  year, 

of  bead  fa  the  process  of  fattanfag. 

The  Nebra^  maAet  lor  maniifac-  Retail  trade  is  ahead  of  last  year.  Bank  Clearings  are  ahead 

timd  goods  is  pvobsbbr  m  btood  ss  »  %  . 

fa  1935,  to  put  it  conaeivaUvely.  of  last  year. 

Wbm  all  the  data  are  in  die  dollar 
is  espeeted  to  dmw  an  even 

laeger  total  than  a  year  ago.  Coper  thu  fine  market  by  adoertising  in 

The  Omaha  Bee-News 

ChcnlatiMi  over  100,000  daily;  ever  119,000  Sunday. 

V  NoHonally  rmpreeented  by  Hemet  International  Advertieing 

kA  Sarnce — Rodney  E.  Boone,  Conorei  Manaaor. 


NEBRASKA  INCOME  ABOVE  1*35 

Cwa  Hard  Hit,  bat  Farmars  Ganan 
ally  fa  Gaod  Paakion 
By  Roamn  Lssoi 

Stele  Eiitor,  Omehe  WerUMtreU 
Impact  of  die  droudi  fa  Nebrs^ 
b  centered  almost  wholly  tpan  the 
com  crop.  But  die  effects  are  novdiere 
near  dioae  of  1934  and  a  swift  re- 
oovary  is  indicated. 

jshuv  most  of  Nefaraskas  com  is 
usad  for  feed,  not  for  sale,  die  true 
test  of  a  dioath’s  effects  Ue  fa  die  ex- 


Nebraska’s  gain  in 
farm  income  since 
Jan.  1  is  larger 
than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union! 


A  You  can  cover  this 

^  est  territories  with 

ONE  newspaper  —  at  ONE 

cost!  Notice  —  57,581  families 

live  in  the  Omaha  city  zone — 

the  Omaha  World  Herald  daily  paid 

circulation  in  this  city  zone  is  55,549 — nearly  every 

home — and  85%  delivered  by  carrier  boy! 

Greater  coverage  .  .  .  more  news  .  .  .  more  features— 
that’s  why  the  Omaha  World^Herald  is  ’way  out  in  front 
in  Retail,  General  and  Classified  advertising! 


Nebradta*$  per-farm  income 
for  the  first  5  months  of 
1936  is  2nd  among  the  great 
farm  states! 


an4.'H#w^' 


lir.  Ci^l^ation,''Ad  v< 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Advartitin9  RapraMntativas 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT '  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KANSAS  FARMERS  NOT 
AT  ALL  PANICKY 


»»..or  •  rmbli,her  for  August  22.  1936 


AOTMsato  VahM  W  Bost  SiM* 
•SI — CmU  ud  Dairy- 

Ara  Maaay  Mataw 


Total  Cash  Exceeding  S-Year  Average 


By  Rkham  M.  Moaaow 
r«y*te  (Xm)  csUssi 
Aocording  to  J.  C.  MoUer,  Sccre- 
taiy  of  Kansas  Board  of  Agricul- 
Ae  aggregate  value  of  crons 
already  harvested  In  Kansas  diis  year 
is  greater  than  the  total  crop  returns 
in  any  jrear  since  1931. 

Kansas  had  an  excellent  first  half 
yaar,  and  went  into  the  drouth  in  good 
t^ape.  Conrerning  pcotvccts  for  the 
baiaoce  of  the  year.  »f»"—  is  in  het- 
ter  ahape  agri^tarally  than  it  was 
in  1934 — the  last  drouth  srear.  One 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  fiiat  the 
state  is  not  dependent  on  com,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking.  The  “Big  Three” 
nuney-pcoduceis  of  Kanoac  agricul¬ 
ture  m  1935  were  edieat,  heef  cattle, 
and  dairying. 

Dus  year,  Kansas  wheat  was  made 
b^re  Ae  drouth  set  in— more  Aan 
V^000,0l)0  worth.  Kansas  has  enmigt. 
feed  for  its  livestock,  including  heef 
and  dairy  cattle. 

“You  can  huild  a  wall  around  Kan¬ 
sas  and  we  still  would  have  enou^ 
for  our  livestock,”  H.  L.  Collins,  fed- 
m  agriculture  sUtistician  located  at 
Topaka,  explained.  Two  years  ago 
this  was  not  true. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  Kansas 
uvestodc  is  weathering  this  year’s 
d^A  m  fine  shape— efficient  feed, 
adequate  water,  and  no  suridus  of 
catde  or  hogs. 

Some  resmves  in  grain  and  rou^- 
^  were  piled  iqi  last  year.  And 
there  will  be  some  feed  grown  this 
year;  grain  sor^ums  are  still  looking 
good.  FurAermme,  Kansas  fenners 
have  learned  how  to  utilize  the  feed 
d***  dyy  and  to  substitute  ofiier 
feeds  in  place  of  cmn.  Kanp»^  thi. 
3^  has  a  big  siqiply  <rf  straw  on  , 
band,  and  straw— mixed  wiA  mo- 
tAsses,  cottonseed,  and  forage — is  tak-  I 
inr  the  place  of  high-priced  com.  ! 
Inis  makes  an  excellent  feed,  con-  * 
tam^  the  necessaty  proteins,  carbo-  ! 
hydrates  and  rou^iage.  ' 

Thfe  year  Kansas  cattle  had  Ae 
benmt  the  emergency  wells  and  I 
ponA  dug  during  or  after  the  1934  ’ 
urojiA.  There  is  no  surplus  of  cattle  f 
m  hogs.  Farm  herds  have  been  re-  ; 

duccd  by  some  600,000  cattle  and  more  I 

t^  1,000,000  hogs.  And  to  top  it  all  ^ 

^  our  fewer  cattle  are  valued  higher,  y. 

The  state’s  beef  cattle  now  are  valued  " 
“  taifiOOJOOO  as  compared  “ 

wA  $58,000,000  in  1934.  Dairy  stock  * 
dr  add  another  ” 
$3€,7SOfiOO  to  the  livestock  valuation.  ® 
Kansas  farmers  are  not  panicky  this'  f 
year,  their  buying  psydiology  is  , 
sound,  not  affected  by  the  drouA. 
Kansas  farmers  will  have  money  to  " 
yend,  and  AeyTl  q>end  it  “ 

distributors  are  anticipating  a  big  sea-  ” 
son  this  fen.  ^ 


Montana  high-protein  wheat  thw 
was  bnnging  85c  a  bushel  a  year  ^ 
“  pw  selling  for  $1 J5,  an  incr^ 
of  60  per  cent 

Hay,  sugar  beets,  wool  and  hogs  ai« 
among  tte  important  farm  produdi 
that  are  bringing  higher  total  inconu 
m  Montana  this  season  than  a  ymr 
ago,  according  to  the  federal  crop  sta. 
tistician. 

Montana  stanA  second  among  all 

r  production  and 

lourth  in  sugar  beets. 

W^e  this  year’s  farm  income  will 
be  about  ao  per  cent  above  the  five- 
yw  average,  Aere  are  oAer  fav«. 
able  factors  that  affect  rural  buyins 
power. 


„  _ _  prices  in  many  of 

PIstsCsryrifktbyCkedrtj.BMm  Montana’s  most  important  producmg 

i»<3«.«00  poend.  Montana  wool  srowen  .ill  ~  gw*  for  a  numb^ 

■S*"’  ‘bi*  yrer  or  a|q..°^.i.T. mrnm^nT.^il,  i'**  ““y  fanners  and  stoct 

B., ,„n  „ „  JSJTLrTrfllJS!  ss 

Pafaluher  of  Groat  Fol/.^T  ^^Kf>EN,  Further  striking  evidence  of  Ae  te- 

“**  of  “'**  reserve  strengA^ 

_ _  '  "•  •tontana  Farmar  Montana’s  rural  marlrot  I!,. 


Pafaluher  of  Grant  Fal/.  T  'll _ !  r  Further  striking  evidence  of  Ae  te- 

“**  ^oumveaeas  and  reserve  strengA^ 

w  aONTAWA  1  .  I  "onlana  Farmer  Mmtma’s  rural  market  lies  to 

products  resulting  therefrom  Then  A  to  Ae  report  of 

tog  of  states  hav-  too,  Ae  farmers  tperattog^'  unirri^’  «  of  pubUc  roaA  issued  July 

?«>todlandpracticeS2L°^Z^:  W  Ae  mition  to  per! 


tog  tto.  I.~,J.  >»_S«WS  nav-  wo,  Ae  farmers  operating  on  unirri  «»«“  “sued  July 

“oome  per  gated  land  practioe^i^e  .**°”tona  led  the  nation  to  per! 

****  “«  ‘ton  through  Ae  “crease  to  total  motor  vdlSe 

sutona^gi,^  system  vriuS  ena^T^’^?^  r^trati^  to  1935.  Montana  ^ 


tana,  the  farmers  of  Montana  as  a  ,  Montana  is  in-  the  head^^SS^^ 

whole  were  busily  engaged  in  success-  t**®  national  drought  area  aee  farm  ^  states  in  aver- 

fill  farm  and  UwtoL  prodS^n  ‘•‘“.“““n.  »  careful  analysis  based  h^ 

which,  as  final  U  S  D  A.  finm.  August  1  citqi  estimates  and  nricec  Srt,™  purchasmg  of  most 

^  landed  L^state  to  Sa 

place  among  aU  Ae  state,  ef  ti,.  - -  ' 


$100,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Notice  of  the  commencement  of  a 
libel  suit  for  $100J)00  damages  was 
filed  to  Fedmal  Court  this  week  by 
counsel  for  ArAm  Leonard  Ross 
against  Esquire,  Inc.  The  complaint 
hM  not  been  filed  yet  The  cran- 
plainant  is  baaing  his  action  on  an 
article  appearing  in  Ae  August,  1936 
number.  e  . 


CHARGED  WITH  MURDER 
Walter  J.  Myre,  45,  puUisfaer  of  the 
Bentm  (Ky.)  TrAune-Demoerat,  has 
been  charged  wiA  murder  to  con¬ 
nection  wiA  the  fetal  Aooting  of  Ed 
WsraA  68,  his  fefiier-to-law,  Aug.  8 
Myre  is  under  treatment  in  Paducah, 
Ky.  for  a  Aoulder  wound  recdved 
in  the  pistid  battle  wiA  WyaA  . 


“  among  all  the  states  of  Ae 

Umon  to  average  income  per  farm, 
a  Department  of  Agriculture 

_  toeakdown  for  Ae  year  Aowed  that 
-  BJontana  farmer  received 

^  ^335from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
^  and  from  AAA  payments,  as  com- 
*  national  average  of 

.  The  com  belt  is  usually  looked 
I  upon  as  the  acme  of  Aings  agricul- 
^  Aral,  yet  last  year  only  one  com  belt 
>  ^to— Iowa— outranked  Montana  to 
Ais  income  record.  The  average  Iowa 
,  farmer  received  just  $168  more  than 
j  Ae  average  farmer  to  Montana. 

To  understand  how  Montana  can 
have  crop  failure  to  certain  districts 
and  still  come  out  wiA  a  top-notch 
average  farm  income,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  is  Ae  third  larg- 
eri  state  to  Ae  Union — three  times  Ae 
size  of  Illinois.  TOe  submarginal  area 
A  Mmitana,  from  which  ccnnes  the 
chronic  cry  of  drouA,  is  rapiAy  being 
airbed  by  the  Resettlement  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  return  to  grazing 
range  where  it  belongs.  It  was  home¬ 
steaded  some  years  ago  during  a 
period  of  abnormally  heavy  rainfall 
when  even  range  land  produced  prof¬ 
itable  crops  of  wheat.  The  relative 
unimportance  of  this  area  from  Ae 
crop  production  standpoint  was  InA-  I 
cated  when  state  and  federal  econo¬ 
mists  estimated  that  when  all  the  sub- 
marginal  vAeat  land  to  Montana  is 
taken  permanently  out  of  cultivation 
it  win  reduce  the  state’s  average  pro- 
ductiim  of  vAeat  by  only  ei^t  per 
cent. 

Another  important  fact  about  Mon¬ 
tana  agriculture  Is  Aat  fully  a  Aird 
of  our  fermers  now  operate  (xi  irri- 
^ted  lanA  most  of  vAiA  is  unaSect- 
edby  drouAt-  ^lis  sure-crop  acreage 
goes  on  producing  bumper  criqis  year 
after  year,  actually  benefit^  from 
any  national  drouAt  situation  be- 
eauae  of  the  higher  prices  for  farm 


PIONEERS 


Stainer  Publications  are  the  first  of  the  dailies  in  im¬ 
portant  secondary  markets  of  the  middle  west  to  in- 
elude  an  8-Page.  4-Color  Tabloid  Comic  Section  as  a 
regular  weekly  feature. 


Now  Offering 
4-Color  Comic  Section 
Advertising  Service 


Effective  merchandising  cooperation  is  available  in 
connection  with  all  schedules.  Initial  comic  section 
campaigns  m  these  markets  have  proved  successful 
from  results  obtained. 


Stauffer  Publications,  Inc. 


The  News  and  The  Star— Shawnee,  Olda. 
The  Traveler — ^Arkansas  City. 

The  Independent— Grand  Island,  Neb. 

The  Reporter — Independence. 

The  Headlight  and  The  Sun— Pittsburg,  Kansas 


Notional  Advertising  Representatives: 

Comic  Section  Advertising  Corporation 
E.  Kati  Special  Advertising  Agency 
Arthur  Hagg  &  Associates 


sn  AGRICULTURAL  EMPIRE 

pit©  DROUTH  .  •  • 
grasshoppers 
dust  bowls  . 

and  what  have  you 

In  1936 

th*  48  states  in  the  Union, 


KANSAS 


led  them  aU  in  production  of  wheat 


BUSHELS,  a  lot  ol  WHEM,  • 

are  fairly  elaidcp-  ^ 

...  and  WHY?  • 

KANSAS  FARMERS  ^ 

Hr  ^  • 

dso  will  be  greater.  W 

Cq  purse  strings  in  0 
kXhsas  are  elastic  • 

THIS  YEAR  • 

E  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL  • 

With  tts  MORE  Than  f 


ULY  CIRCULATION 

^UbwtiKXeugh  which  to  i 
this  agricultural  section.  nAlL.Y 

actually  in  excess  of  50,oou  oauy 
per  Une. 


THE  TOPEKA  DAIW  CAPHAl  • 

int  •''\S5uR  CAPPER.  P-bRAw.  ^  • 


ARTHUR - 

Rspfswnted  by  tbs  Capper 
ck  ® 


vHenSheep-Steer  O"'"** 

P„,  North»>est  Cash 

— tn«  of  farm  product  pnc^^^^. 


cwiAS  Ol  ' 

By  CHAB1X8  F.  COUXS8W  j 

£di«»r.  tobri^t 

Slw  harvests  for  advertisers 

‘^/“".andOT-.-ANDOT^ 

Wisconsin,  the 

tMW 

^  been  pomrf  md  ml 

^  "“AoW  2S!e  h^  SSt' 
or'ToOO.^  r^si 

^  than  last  yw-  eagsjMS,- 

Actual  cash  sales  brou^t^.lW  ^yle 

I  Mwwiiicts  reis®<i  on  their  own^^^^ 

1  came  from  «»*  ®^  big  balance  of 
I  Whence  comes  the  mg  .  a  ra«h 
I  M  ^cent.  rolling  “P  «  totrf  c^ 

I  ScSe  of  $257-«".0W.  °r  feedi 

hrr.-'rrr,.-^™  ^ 

1 »  I*“-  m 

■  1  ’^actual  gain  of  $88,000,000  is  ma^ 

I  Kt  year’s  fimt  ^  ha; 

I  brand  new  money,  .  uiismess  in  ®P' 
1  already  reaving  business  m 

I  country,  town  the  gain 

^  to  $155,086,000,  vnthout  the  AAA  ^ 

■»'  “IJ’ffSiS’aS'S?.  “ 

that  percental^.  , 

®WisconsiSf  is  16  ; 

kr^^r$18.600  000  ..^Da¬ 
kota’s  is  76  per  cenL  “ 

I  South  is  25  per  cent, 

I  gains  total  $88,000,000. 

1^  year’s  June  .w“  “ 

"°?^!Ss.'^bSr»5!?o“to 

1  fce  Northwest,  an  5^^ 

I  than  $30,000,OM,  “  nation’s 

1  cent  over  June,  19»- 

I  gain  was  28  g.jjt  upward 

I  Now  comes  the  pres^^  v 


swing  ol  farm  pr^pr^^ 

larly  of  the  farm  | 

to  tolS^bJf  of  I 

income  picture,  lor  <*“  ■ 

*\S“informed  authotiti**^^*  \ 

'  °***Sf*"  ^S^ample  buying  pow«  | 

to  pay  tor  «*»»**•  rt.-  nockets  of  I 

.  to  be  spent,  “ow  eattle  feeders  I 

®  5?^  ^J’S^Out^Srf  medio^  I 

ck  “SSS.Stoquinte.’’ instead  of  1 

^  as  our  prospeniy  l 

^  raw  materiala  sudi  as  wheai,  gr—  . 

’  or  hay  done.  actual  insurance  I 

l^andimTtoprov^und-^  I 

our  cci  atabiliang  ^  I 

OW-  fn*®  movement  to  low  »iviii-  I 
carried  on  fo^  p.^E.  Murphy.  1 

A^^ole  Northwest  I 

’t; 

aos-  ^cat,  with  all  his  specma,.*  ■ 

®a'*®  **T^  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  I 

'  rote  ^"d^*  damage  to  c^-  1 

a®  “  North  Dakota’s 

.  ^  $15,700,000,  ^d 

“®®  “  Sm^’smr&DJota’s  livestock  c^, 

5  total  ^  is  three  times  “op 

'AAA  ^7W)00.  Montana’s  Uv^to^rmg 

*^“*’*“’  Idforim” 

“■  .“^*4  ^months,  while  crops  sold  for  $193, 

f£-  “"^wbotore^^f^^-Jto^ 

■  this  year  toan  m  1934,  ««  v 

^^^nt  - 
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SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  *IN  THF  lurkMcxM 

F™„.  CUmb  Up  Ec«„,™c  Udde,  '  5*^  MONEY* 


'T*HE  coDtinuMl  acricultunl  reeov. 
*  ^  of  Southwest  Texu  is  leBected 
fr  >10^,000  gain  in  San  Antonio 
bonk  depicts  since  Dec.  31. 1835.  widi 
«n;5»oodent  banks  in  the  tenitoiy 
proportional  gains.  The  cash 
a^  b^  strength  of  San  Antonio 
h^is  100  per  cent  above  the  low 
o*  H>e  depression  period,  Ifardi. 

Tfce  continued  dimb  up  the  econ- 
ladder  is  in  qiite  of  some  dU- 
m>rt  elemental  handicaps,  and  is  due 
to  great  diversity  of  commercial 
jPrwiuction  in  South  and  Soudiwest 
Among  the  handicaps  were 
w  mudi  ram  when  the  tomatoes  were 
ripening  fa  the  Yoakum  area,  causing 
them  to  burst  open  and  sp^  The 
t™*  ot  cantaloupes  fa 
w  Winter  Gardm  area  soufawest  of 
San  Antonio. 

Anoto  handicap  was  June  flood  fa 
Gu^upe  and  San  Marcos  Rivers, 
causing  a  loss  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
ora  crop  fa  Gonzales  county,  ^re 
large  creeks  were  at  the  flood  fa 

tbo  saill»  VM-igwl  tws  A.  XL  . 


By  WIl^AM  D.  OUTLAW 
Son  Antonio  (Ten.)  Exprun^ows 


crops.  The  revenue  from  com  «a 
equal  that  of  last 

es^ted  pi^uction  has  declined.*^ 
Most  of  the  hve  stock  prodieb 
^increase  fa  market  pricT^ 
p^uction  prospects.  There  ”JI5l 
^Aens,  tokeys,  butter  and  b^ 
^hogs,  sheep,  lambs,  wool  and^ 

figures  above  do  not  inchfa 

"°P  fi*"'fi‘  Payfflrei 
™fie  fa  Texas  fa  1835.  ThesThw 
been  discontmued  but  this  year’s  m 
“^e  will  be  supplemented  by  ^ 
emment  payments  under  the  new^ 
Inasmudi  a 

2^,  “fuers  are  cooperating  to  fa 

per  cent  in  5 

^^rtaking  the  state  will  receive  h 
government  payment 

hve  stock  income  be  greater  this  yre 
but  there  u  continued  improvemre 
m  certam  basic  conditions  that  wl 
mcrease  the  fanner’s  purchaifa 
power.  Farmers  are  reducing  tiJ 
long  term  indebtedness  slowly  and.  a 

the  same  time  _ _ ? 


uccu  were  ac  me  Hood  fa  conoiaons  that  wl 

the  same  period  fa  addition  to  the  two  mcrease  the  fanner’s  purchaifa 

nvw  Loss  of  com  was  less  fa  two  °P““*b  brings  more  than  a  qnaiter  of  a  mill!  .  .,  F^ers  are  reducing  dfa 

otW  counties,  DeWitt  and  Victoria,  Tb«  for  S®»«bwe«t  Texas  S"*  term  indebtedness  slowly  InH 

bu^w  was  loss  of  other  cre^s  and  ®P“**b  must  be  cm  by  hand,  a  bunch  at  .toured  ***»■”  “  November.  “upolyfag  a^U 

Texas  has  just  finiAed  markeHne  out  of  the  wnnd. »  ns.,  t,  „  ™  ..  expense.  spendable  income  to. 

44,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Bureau  here  eee  ?'  ^eefber  “ - __  cetved  by  the  fanner  is  of  mud 

«  per  cent^ve  from  rain  Jfay^““"‘*^  “  TEXAS’  TOTAL  FARM  *"  consume 

ggJWO  carloads  marketed  the  nreid,^  o..  “  •’"‘r  ^s.  -wsr^  r  AKM  goods  market.  Again,  the  farmer  i 

yeer-  There  figures  are  for  the  fiw.n|  croD*sfai^****  ™  ****  Texas  cotton  INCOME  UP  18%  P*~?fyteg  e  l^ger  percentage  of  foci 
yrere  1935-36  and  1934-35.  a>^  m  control  under  the  r,^  j - fcedstuffs  for  consumption  on  hi 

m 


"»  «iw.  eo«*®*****”’i-??  enable  the 

diversity  of  production  in  l  ^  fruit  better,  and  heln  t#*  ®y  stuart  iifrr*Bwwsg...  vx*  '  w*  ms^  wuenuar 

■ra  from  the  fact  that  them  are  two  might  prey  upon  the  Mornima  ^  however,  that 

&S-£L”’S£,SrbS5,'S  •'S>S.S2irSl,£“«~  X" 


.  - - -  «  roaocu  ^ 

Bring  8629.000,000  to  Fann- 
•r* — Cotton  Principal 
Contribntor 

By  Stuair  McGhxgor 

DatUs  Morninff  Nmt 


.  or  carload  shipments,  the  “>  •“*  stalks.  There  agricultural  fadn.h.- 

Beets  . 


j  percentage  of  fod 

and  feedstuffs  for  consumption  on  hi 
ovm  farm.  This  releases  still  ofae 
dollars  for  purchase  of  advertiaii 
goods  which  formerly  went  for  fa 
necessanes  of  life. 

The  foregoing  estimates  are 
up  on  a  basis  of  the  calendar  yew 
It  must  be  ^d,  however,  that  fa 
Texas  farm  income,  because  of  in* 

rrAasina  glte.g...g.:£ _ x3 _ g  .  ^ 


sssr*” .  w  __ 

SiS™*.;;;;;:;;; . ■■■■•■••  b®s.  compr^s.  truck,  mul^ wa^  «"<>  Uve^Sck  °-°p  •“ <».ooo.ooo- 

f'<’U«ee  .  2'**  earners  will  all  participate  and  nt  may  be  found  in  sufficient  basis  Oil  Prodnetioa  Alto  Aids 

^ ,  ByWMr^spmxs 

siaS’  .  ._  .  J.teO  bmg,  and  adjacent  to  it,  oim  oU^^  '^^lue  this  year  **  “PPer  Texas  guU  coret  to 

i^tern«  5.«^  S,"? ‘•'®  the  ^at  wool  WM,000,000.  Tow  valuTof  extensive  he^  cons^ 

Tomatoes  .  .  .5??  ij^  j***?  ^tion  of  the  State.  Texas  P'‘°fi.ucts,  as  indicated  bv  nirrmt  t**”  P™J^ts,  have  served  to  increan 

V&Un”"'”  - ’  U  “*  “J  mohair.  “fi  markenSSl^i  agriciUtufa 

^ 

is  continuing  to  iS^^ted^^  received,  reported  to  and^hy^iS^^^^  exce^  *k* ^  “®* 

fiscal  year  1936-37  md  on  the  be  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  less  than  lA«f  ^  stock  mcome  in  1935  30  ner  $1,000,000  this  year  from  sale 

^flpCL: 

•£'a£rTSr££:£s^  s: 

>»  .*«t  H„.  i., 


Mssing  mid-July.  compared  Wth  “ _ _ I 

^ .  .  j5J  on«  to^efa  ^  "i?*  **  *®  “"fiy  “d  ^toates^f  GULF  AREA  HAll 

^-•:::::::  :::::::::::;';‘’i  ^®^  F^®^  whTi^^  BOUNTIFUL  CROPS  | 

S«^.':::::::.-:.-.-.-.-."”"-  i  SW  ®x^figi^^rthlr 

SiS™.'.;;;;;: . ■■■■■••  41  t^ek.  raulw  waW  ®"d  Uve^Sck  ® °-°p  •“  <‘.000.000- 


- - -a  •  ~«o«ra  incoBH 

Exprcled  to  Reach  $1,000,000— 
Oil  Prodnetion  Also  Aida 
This  Section 

By  WMrBwAN  Spinks 

Farm  Editor,  CatvesUm  {Tax.)  Newt 

development. 

along  the  upper  Texas  guR  coast,  to 
eether  i«nfh  ov^xane.;....  i _ _  / 


‘‘*“1 .  44,350 


some  vreieties  of  i 
ia  cootiniiirig  lo 
fiscal  yw  1936-37. 


,5 


Edit 


v»KAin  Yi£LO  GOOD  poimcU,  worth  that  day  tlJSU  ner 

despit^yyear 

’Tu  •*  ^  “ 

*  Merle  end  Howard  Petenon,  thrM 

Influ  of  Shoop  and  Cattlo  east  of  EateUlne,  tSoO 

from  Arid  Rotion  buahela  of  28-pound  oats  off  100  acres. 

w'It  n  •  rq)orted  a  yield  of  88  busheb  per 

By  E.  H.  Coour,  acre  of  oats  on  a  17-aere  field.  F  W 

Ftrm  EiUor,  K’^rrfciwe  (^.  c.)  “>  ■"  adjoining  farm,  threshed' 

[  the  temtory  is  stricken.  But  there  - - 


i  ZL.  —  oiversmea 

toning  this  section  is  fii  much  better 
than  many  other  sections  of  the 


-  aa  w  uu|M»ruuil  in- 

dmtry  with  around  4,000,000  pounds 
rf  ^ultry  marketed  here  annually. 
Produce  men  state  that  there  will  be 
no  distress  sales  of  poultry  this  year, 
u  the  poultry  raisers  report  sufficient 
^  to  carry  their  fiocks  through 
Famous  for  its 
this  section  will 
this  j— -  „„ 

tion  of  the  large  flocks  of 


maintain  its  standards’ 
^  yew,  judging  by  the  fine  condi- 
hon  of  the  large  flocks  of  young  tur- 
on  farms  in  practically  the  entire 

Thousands  of  sheep  and  many  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  cattle  from  the  drted-out 
J*^rn  counties  are  being  brought 
mto  this  ^  of  the  state  i^ere  thm 
IS  ample  f^  to  carry  the  local  live- 
s^  Md  Ac  adffitional  numbers 
the  real  drouA  area.  Many  of 
these  sheep  and  cattle  are  coming  A 
on  an  outright  sales  basis  to  farmers 
m  this  ^on,  while  oAer  bands  are 
be^  placed  on  farms  on  share  or 
P*»t“ring  and  wintering  contracts. 

lesult  is  Aat  practically  all 
*"  section  are  being 
o^pW  by  families  coming  here  wiA 
and  eqi^^t  to ^y 

mporarilyorpermanenUy,depend- 
^  upon  what  sort  of  fa^  Aey  have 

lett  in  Ae  western  counties. 

TOe  actual  facts  regarding  cron 
Sin??.  “"ly  afte? 


j _ ,  t ana  many  nun- 

^taad  of  rattle  from  Ae  drtod-out 
are  being  brought 

i.  .—1  "i”  j - -  "“■“  whcrt  there 

IS  ample  feed  to  carry  Ae  local  live- 


from  Ae  real  drouA 


Kansas  Has  Just  Harvested  the 
Largest  'Wheat  Crop  In  Years 


Th*  Bmcon  cariigt 
nsMly  ^cs  u  rnnch 

aim  Batau  AdTtRla- 
Ing  cmj  aa  any  othn 
“ornlng  or  araalag 
naempar  potUitad 
ta  Kanui. 


Within  the  trading 
area  covered  by  The 
Wichita  Beacon  lives  ap« 
million  people. 

80,442  of  ^ese  families  are  daily  net 
tb!  s  j  are  paid  subscribers  to 

ui  Tn  r- P.P. 


or  Northern 


6  Wichita  Beacon 


Evening  and  Sunday 

Wichita,  Kansas — Population 

Rep.  in  National  Field  by  Lorenzen  & 


Thompson 


Editor  ft  Publisher  f.or  August  22,  1936 


NEWYORK»SFRUIT,SPUDANDCANNING 
CROP  PROSPECTS  REPORTED  GOOD 


much 
quar¬ 
ter  of  Ae  stete  reports  no  drouth 
damafe 


$15  an  acre  to  "make”  his  stapk 
Most  of  fliat  money  went  for  carl, 
h»  and  table  necessities. 

Credit  advances  against  cotton  thk 
seascm  have  seldom  exceeded  $6  « 


l^likwY^«fHi,hPric«forTho..Wl.oH*waCrop.-  COTTON  MEN  CHEERED  :^whS:  mX  mSSTi.’^n.; 


Dairy  ProtliicU  Prafitable — Adtrartiaiiic 
Aids  OrchardiaU 


amounts  to  no  more  than  one-fifth  d 
the  average  acre  return  from  lint  anl 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFIMCTON 

CaasMtl  Hawspaptrs 

DROXTTH  and  late  frosts  have  com-  eis  to  come  through  a  generally  un- 
Inned  to  curtail  crop  proq)ects  favotaUe  season  much  better  than  in 
in  New  York  State,  but  it  lotto  IBn  a  one-crop  sections.  The  fruit  man  vdio 
year  of  hi^  prices  for  those  who  have  lost  buds  in  a  late  frost  may  have  a 
gops  good  cadi  income  from  poultry  and 

This  is  true  particularly  witii  fruit,  eggs;  a  man  who  saw  tomato  Uossoms 
cabbage,  potatoes,  dry  beans  and  most  drop  ofi  the  vines  in  torrid  weather 
of  the  canning  crops.  Plantings  of  may  have  a  full  mow  and  da^  herd 


BY  BIG  HARVESTS 

w,  „  „  Many  producers  borrowed  oak 

Dewrite  Droeth,  Bilhon  Dollar  Crop  $4  or  ^  an  acre  or  none  at  all. 


b  Fvperted  ^  Big  Saviags 
Fff acted  in  Home  Grown 
Feed  and  Feed 


By  William  Joaifsint 
Agrienkmnl  ESit*r^  ArkmnMs  Demofrui, 
LitiU  Rock,  Arkmmoo 

*^HE  depression  is  ei^ed  in  South¬ 


ern  agriculture.  Favored,  in 
season  of  erratic  weather,  by  fair  to 


This  big  change  is  the  result,  in  tU 
main,  of  growers  enlarging  their  aers- 
age  of  teed  crops  and  giving  mats 
attention  to  gaidens,  poultry  flocka 
cows,  ho9  and  the  like.  There  is  also 
substantial  development  of  side  ig. 
comes  from  truck  crops,  fruit,  bad 
caMe  and  other  farm  lines. 

Among  the  larger  producing  statM, 
Arkansas  has  an  indicated  yield  which 


tomatoes  and  cabbage  were  affected  to  insure  a  monthly  check,  ^ite  does  good  raintell  over  most  of  the  1,000-  the  state  has  exceeded  only  once  in 
seriously  in  July  by  extreme  hi^  tem-  not  mean  prospects  are  ideu  for  all  ujjte  reach  of  Dixie,  our  farmers  are  30  years.  Mississippi,  too,  has  an  ex- 
peratures,  combing  with  ladi  of  rain,  of  me  state  s  fanners,  but  it  means  mggtly  sitting  pretty  amid  cheerful  ceptionally  promi^g  outlook.  In  aD 


With  the  droutii  apparently  broken  Nortiieastem  fanners  generally  have  harvest  proqiects. 
late  in  July,  any  favorable  turn  of  *e  a  degree  of  crop  insurance  in  diversity.  reductions  of  some  minor 

whether  should  improve  tiie  situation  17  A  OBJ  DDnCDPnT  “"P*-  " 

rlLIsls.  r  AKin  I  on  staples  in  occasional  localities,  are 

more  than  offset  by  remunerative 


for  growers. 

Half  of  the  state’s  agriculture  con¬ 
sists  of  dairying.  With  pastures 
burned  brown,  winter  feeding  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  summer.  This  means 
many  dairy  fanners  have  been  forced 
to  <^w  upon  their  feed  reserves  and 
face  the  prospect  of  smaller  than  usual 
replenidiments.  Feed  prices  have 
gone  up,  scune  advances  have  been 
made  in  milk  prices  and  productimi 
down.  Largely,  tiie  outlook  for 


BEST  SINCE  1920 


Higher  Prices  end  Good  Diversified 
Crops,  Pins  Increased  Land 
Values,  Place  Farmers  in 
Strong  Position 


the  Mississippi  River  states,  the  cfl. 
cial  forecast  is  for  above  average 
yields. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  noted  in  a  recent  release 
that  world  consumption  of  the  staple 
is  at  a  high  level,  while  stoito  h^ 
by  the  government  have  been  mate- 


prices  and  the  prospect  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  farm  production  larger  than  in 
1935. 

Cotton,  the  major  money  crop,  rially  reduce^, 
shows  how  fair  the  economic  winds  Little  remains  of  the  depression 
are  blowing  in  Southern  agriculture  psychology  except  in  small  drouth- 
of  this  section.  The  government’s  bitten  localities.  From  less  than 
Aug.  8  forecast  was  for  a  harvest  of  $500,000,000  for  the  exop  of  1932,  the 
12,481,000  bales,  1342,000  bales  more  cotton  income  went  up,  in  round 


By  Stlvan  Lxaow 
HorriArnTg  (Pm.)  Pmtriot 

—  -  .-’VI,'  M  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  enjoying  than  a  year  ago,  and  not  far  short  numbers,  to  $875,000,000  in  1933,  in- 

dairymen  gettii^  a  break  m  contm-  greater  proqierity  than  tiiey  have  ex-  of  the  normal  pre-depression  figures,  eluding  AAA  benefit  payments,  and 

gent  upon  tiieir  be^  able  to  ^  perienced  for  a  number  of  years,  and  In  fact,  when  credit  is  given  for  bettered  that  figure  a  little  in  1934, 

feed  at  favorable  prices.  While  urn  their  prospects  are  blister  than  since  the  large  economies  the  cotton  grower  readiing  $884,000,000.  Last  year,  ac- 

milk  flow  has  receded,  no  shorfagete  1920,  according  to  Secretary  J.  Hansell  has  achieved,  he  has  in  si^t  a  normal  cording  to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 

now  in  si^L  Instead,  miuk  of  French,  <rf  the  Pennsylvania  Depart-  cotton  income  for  1936.  Exchange,  the  staple  brought  the 

milk  that  normally  goes  mto  ment  of  Agriculture.  Big  savings  have  been  effected  by  South  a  round  billion  dollars.  And 

products  may  find  its  way  to  maitot  Secretary  Frendi  backs  up  this  the  hcane  production  of  feed  and  food  now  producers  are  looking  forward 

as  fluid  milk  cream — ^flie  hi^er  statanmt  with  reports  turned  in  by  whidi  the  cotton  farmer  purchased  to  a  crop  which  market  observers  be- 

price  dassificatioiis.  tiie  department’s  10,000  fanner  cor-  heavily  in  years  past.  Up  to  1930,  it  lieve  will  fetch  their  returns  to 

Late  frosts,  more  than  growth,  have  respondents  throu^out  the  state.  Last  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  borrow  point  above  those  of  1935. 

hurt  orchardists.  Midsummer  trop  year  the  cash  income  of  Pennsylvania 


estimates  indicate  a  state  apple  yield  farmers  was  $2^500,000,  as  compared 
of  9  million  bushels,  compued  to  16  with  $158590,000  in  1932.  The  in- 
million  bushels  a  year  ago.  For  the  crease  in  1933  was  $18469,000  over 
United  States  tiie  estimate  is  for  38  1932;  the  1934  income  was  $44379,000 
per  cent  fewer  apples  tiian  a  year  ago.  more  than  that  of  1932  and  the  1^ 
However,  during  tiie  past  sea^  grow-  income  exceeded  that  of  1^  by 
ers  found  prices  di^uragingly  low  $64310,000,  making  a  total  accumulated 
and  apples  too  plentiful.  gain  in  ca^  income  of  $128,058,000. 

In  years  ai  bumper  ^gile  crops,  a  State  and  federal  r^iorts  indtote 
large  percentage  goes  to  wa^  or  hi^ier  prices  for  all  piquets  except 
moves  sluggidily.  Growers  in  tiie  poultry.  Poultry  men,  however,  are 
ladncipal  commerdal  apple  sections  especially  favored  at  the  current  levds 
this  year  conditions  spotted;  that  of  chidien,  egg  and  feed  prices,  ac- 
is,  near  bathes  of  water  crops  look  cording  to  tiie  department 
comparatively  go<^  while  in  areas  Prices  for  livKtock,  poultry  and . 
hit  ^  frost  fruit  is  markedly  scarce,  dairy  products  have  increased  from  j 
Those  w^  have  crops  eiqiect  hi^  15  to  92  per  cent  since  1932.  Cash' 
prices  to  give  tiiem  a  boost,  while  the  income  of  Pennsylvaiiia  fanners  from 
others  say  “it  is  just  one  more  bad  livestock,  diickrais,  eggs,  ndlk  and 
year.”  This  year  it  is  certain  a  larger  butter  eras  $50,000,000  greater  in  1935 
peroentsge  d  tiie  crop  will  be  mar-  than  in  1932.  The  total  fmrm  value 
keted  and  waste  will  be  at  a  minimum,  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and 
An  intemsting  develtqpment  is  tiie  swine  was  increased  $51,031,000  in  the 
trend  to  advertiring.  In  the  past  sea-  last  tiiree  years,  according  to  Secre- 
son.  New  York  and  New  England  Ap-  tary  Frendi. 

^  Institute  did  some  pioneer  woik,  "Farm  product  prices,”  he  contin- 
witii  tiie  result  similar  groups  have  ued,  “strike  the  most  optimistic  note 
been  formed  in  Virgiiiia  and  adjoining  adioi  compared  with  the  cash  levels 
states  and  in  Ohio.  There  are  indica-  of  four  years  ago.  Pennsylvania 
tions  that  after  many  years  of  doing  farmers  have  been  getting  $9.10  per 
nothing  tiie  eastern  ap^e  industry  is  100  pounds  for  their  ho^  this  year, 
turning  to  effective  merchandidiig  as  In  1932,  hogs  were  bringing  $2.75. 
a  means  of  moving  tiie  crqi  at  favor-  Beef  cattle  prices  jumped  from  $445 
able  prices.  ^  b*  bi  1^.  Prices  for, 

Potato  growers  look  for  "dollar  veal  calves  are  more  than  one-third 
potatoes”  this  year.  Prindpal  reason  hi^r  tiian  they  were  three  years 
is  ■-"■■lUr  crops  in  tiie  early  and  in-  ago,  and  dieep  prices  have  jumped 
termediate  states.  Weatiier  adversely  from  $2.45  in  1932  to  $3.85  in  1936. 
affected  production  in  tiie  aoutiiem  Lamb  prices  are  SO  per  cent  hitler 
states  so  most  of  ^  crop  was  out  of  and  wool  prices  have  increased  by  the 
tiie  way  by  tiie  the  inteniiediate  same  percentage.  Horses  that  were 
•totes  beoan  to  shfo.  In  the  latter  bringing  $10350  in  1932  are  now 

states  faTorop  may  figure  a  tiiird  less  selling  for  $149. 
than  a  year  ago.  Outiook  in  tiie  late  Altiiough  the  drouth  has  assumed 
states  is  for  a  smaller  crop.  Droutii  serious  proportions  in  some  sections, 
accounted  for  many  potatoes  being  general  crop  prospects  for  Pennsyl- ^ 
planted  late  in  New  York  and  witii  a  vania  this  year  are  fair,  French  points  ' 
late  fan  and  good  growing  weatiier  out  Serious  droutii  conditions  exist 
tiie  spud  growers  hope  to  dean  up.  in  most  of  the  western  counties,  and 
Dte^ty  of  farm  enterprises  in  New  in  parts  of  some  south  central  counties 

York  undoubtedly  enables  many  farm-  the  hay  crop  is  short  and  pasture 
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Farmers  In  Northeast  Report  Mixed 

^Blessings*  from  Severe  Drouth 


E.  R.  EuTHiUI 


By  E.  R  EAsniAif 
ESUcr,  Americtn  Asriculturiit 

From  Utica  west  of  Buffalo  and  from 
Watertown' south  to  the  Finger 
Ijskes,  Old  Man  Drouth  Ut  New  York 
farmers  hard. 
With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern 
counties,  other 
parts  of  the  state 
were  dry  but, 
except  in  a  few 
western  New 
York  counties, 
rain  came  in  time 
to  help  and  the 
outlook  is  im¬ 
proved.  In  fact, 
compared  to 
most  of  the  West, 
the  situation  is  good.  Practically  all 
of  New  England  and  northern  New 
York  suffered  very  little.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  almost  as  fortunate.  For 
a  time  New  Jersey  needed  rain  badly. 

The  dairy  cow  furnishes  half  the 
income  of  Northeastern  farmers.  What 
is  the  outlook  for  dairying?  The  big¬ 
gest  fly  in  the  ointment  is  feed  cost 
Already  most  dairymen  are  feeding 
grain  about  as  heavily  as  they  do  in 
winter,  therefore  cost  of  production  of 
milk  is  much  hi^er  than  normal. 
Hay  is  by  no  means  a  bumper  crop 
but  in  most  Northeastern  sections  crop 
was  fair.  Some  dairymen  are  now 
feeding  hay  that  they  would  prefer 
to  keep  until  next  winter,  but  over 
most  of  the  Northeast  it  rained  in 
time  to  help  com  that,  up  to  that  time, 
was  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  in  most 
areas  sUos  on  good  farms  will  be  full 
this  fall. 

To  meet  increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  prices  of  milk  are  going  up, 
perhaps  not  quite  as  fast  as  they 
would  have  without  state  milk  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Recently  New  Jersey 
increased  the  price  to  consumers  a 
cent  a  quart  and  the  New  York  milk 
control  board  increased  the  price  of 
Class  1  milk  to  producers,  25  cents  a 
hundred,  from  $2.45  to  $2.70,  and  the 
price  of  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cream,  condensed  milk  and  ice 
cream  in  New  York  City  15  cents  a 
hundred,  from  $1.90  to  ^.05. 

Hens  are  the  second  largest  source 
of  income  in  the  Northeast  For 
'  poultrymen,  feed  costs  are  climbing, 
but  it  looks  as  fliough  egg  prices  wiU 
go  up  just  as  rapi^.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  are  lower  than  last 
year;  hi^  feed  costs  will  encourage 
close  cuUing  of  old  hens;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  consumers  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  for  eggs  than  they 
had  a  year  ago.  Therefore  the  im¬ 
mediate  outlook  ahead  for  poultry- 
men  is  by  no  means  discouraging  and 
the  long  time  outlook  is  rosy. 

For  vegetable  growers,  the  story 
is  not  so  good.  Long  Island  growers 
will  tell  you  it  was  dry  there,  but 
compared  to  other  sections,  they 
fared  well.  Around  Buffalo,  Rodiester 
and  Syracuse,  some  crops  were  fail¬ 
ures,  but  hitter  prices  for  what  they 
did  have  pal^y  made  up  the  loss. 

Except  in  Maine,  where  there  is 
a  bumper  crop,  the  potato  crop  will 
be  sm^.  In  round  numbers.  New 
York  expects  24  million  bushels  as 
compared  with  27  million  a  year  ago 
and  die  -nation  exprcts  294  million 
compared  with  387  million  a'  year  ago. 
But  especially  on  good  ferms,  where 
up  to  date  practices  were  followed, 
fliere  will  be  a  reasonably  good  crop 
and  if  figures  mean  anything,  the 
price  will  be  excellent. 

FVuit  growers  also  expect  good 
prices  for  a  rather  small  crop.  The 
commercial  apple  crop  in  New  Eng¬ 


land  is  forecast  at  2,392,000  bushels 
compared  with  4,275,000  bu^ls  a 
year  ago.  New  York  expects  8,510,000 
bushels  compared  to  9410,000  a  year 
ago,  and  die  nation,  64jM)0,000  bu^Is 
compared  to  93366,000  a  year  ago. 

In  general,  dry  weather  has  affected 
Ae  Northeast  about  like  this.  Many 
individuals  are  hit  exceedingly  hard. 
Some  may  even  lose  their  farms.  But 
on  the  average  Northeastern  farmers 
are  in  better  condition  dian  dioae  in 
any  other  section  and  the  tot^  farm 
income  for  the  section  is  likely  to  be 
as  good  or  probably  smnewhat  better 
than  it  was  in  1935.  This  is  tte  year 
when  good  ferming  returns  dividends. 
The  man  with  fertile  soil,  who  used 
fertilizer,  bought  good  see^  and  con¬ 
trolled  insects  and  diseases  will  get 
a  crop  in  spite  of  the  drouth. 

Added  to  the  crop  returns,  there 
are  in  the  Northeast  upwards  of 
100,000  farmers  who  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  soil  conservation 
program  and  will  get  government 
che^  averaging  close  to  $100  apiece. 


COUNTRY  MERCHANTS 
BUYING  FREELY 

Flaced  Orders  30  te  60  Par  Cant 
Above  1936  During  Twin  City 
Market  Waaki  Crop,  Dairy 
IneoHM  1400,000,000 


By  Howsn  Ksair 

Mcnsgimg  ESiler,  St.  Paul  DaEj  Ntm 

'Diree  tiiousand  country  merdiants 
udio  tnx^ed  into  the  Twin  Cities  the 
first  two  weeks  in  August  to  do  their 
fall  and  winter  shopping  provided 
the  best  index  of  udiat  farm  buying 
power  in  this  territory  will  be  the 
coming  12  months. 

These  merdiants,  according  to  a 
tabulation  made  by  E.  B.  Moon,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  wholesalers  division  of 
the  St  Paul  Association  of  Commerce, 
actually  placed  orders  in  die  Twin 
Cities  for  merchandise  ranging  from 
30  to  60  per  cent  above  a  year  ago. 
Hi^r  prices  for  most  lines  this  year, 
however,  account  for  part  of  this  in¬ 
creased  buying. 

Taking  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve 
district  as  a  whole,  grain  production 
this  year  will  be  far  below  normal 
but  this  will  be  offset  in  part  by  the 


better  prices  prevailing.  Dollar  wheat, 
dollar  com,  75  cents  to  a  ddlar  far 
rye  and  barley  and  40  cents  oats  will 
br^  handsome  returns  to  those 
fermm  witii  near  normal  grain  crops 
and  there  are  tiiouaands  at  titem  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconain  and  loanL 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  tiie  trad¬ 
ing  territory  aduch  the  Tsrin  Cities 
serve  it  is  idwagrs  difficult  to  appraise 
business  conditians  as  in  the  case  of 
a  more  concentrated  region.  But  year 
in  and  year  out  the  Mnth  Hessrse 
district  has  a  cash  farm  income  of 
around  $500300300.  In  1935  tt  was 
estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  $575300,000;  tiie  year 
before  at  $496300300.  These  figuras 
include  bmefit  payments.  Then  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tiie  farm  in¬ 
come  this  year  arill  not  fall  mudi,  if 
any,  short  of  tiiose  figures. 

A  year  ago  country  merdiants  who 
came  to  the  Twin  Cities  to  do  their 
fell  and  winter  buying  found  that  th^ 
h^  underbou^t  By  holiday  time 
Eoray  of  them  were  farced  to  replenish 
their  shelves.  This  year  th^  are 
optimistic  enou^  over  business  pros¬ 
pects  to  buy  a  little  more  freely  tiian 
a  year  ago.  They  are  not  look^  for 
“hud  times”  this  fall  and  winter. 


We  Ha^en^t  Overlooked  Agrienlture 
In  The  Dallas  Trade  Area 


tnral  Batldlnc,  Texas  Centeaoial  Exposition,  iMllss. 


Busy  as  we  are  in  Dallas  with  a 
World’s  Fair  which  has  already  drawn  at¬ 
tendance  of  three  million  (we  confidently 
expect  ten  million  by  November)  and  has 
banished  Summer  Slump  ...  we  can’t 
overlook  our  old  standby.  Agriculture, 
and  the  splendid  market  story  which  it 
has  for  the  37  counties  of  North  and  East 
Texas  in  Dallas’  retail  trade  area. 

There’s  MORE  CROP  MONEY  in  sight 
this  year  than  for  the  great  production 
year,  1935! 


A  $17,500,000  Income  INCREASE  in  Farm  Products 


Cotton  income  for  these  37  counties  of 
Dallas’  trade  area  is  estimated  at  $70,096,000 
as  compared  with  $56,223395  for  last  year. 
Cottonseed,  com,  wheat  and  other  products 
of  the  soil  are  expected  to  swell  the  total  of 
agricultural  income  to  $131,119367 — an  in¬ 


crease  of  $17309369  over  that  of  1935! 

In  Dall^  1936  has  already  set,  for  the  first 
six  months,  five  new  all-time  records  ...  in 
bank  deposits,  bank  resources,  establishment 
of  new  businesses,  the  number  of  light  meters 
and  of  telephones. 


Don't  Overlook  North  and  East  Texas  in  Your  Full  Plans— Vse 
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DIXIE  SAYS  “ITS  TRUE”  IF  YOU  TALK 

ABOUT  NEW  HIGH  FARM  INCOME 

******* i*rodncU  Gainml 
By  Far  South  •  Eu4y  Drouth— Many  New 

HomM  and  Car. 


By  Paul  D.  Sunns 

Pi«^.  Ridm„d.  Va  the  Csrolims.'  - ““ 

I -  - “y  PrivilegB  within  ttie  A  through  die  unoer  t 

*  PMt  two  wedn  to  visit  everv  avri  A*  states  of 

cultural  communlw  ta  ^,_^***  '*«*“  ^  ••eUeve,  will 

ASantic  States.  nWnrf  •“yooe  Aat  it  is  really  “true 

SJSSfiS  "«>•  pakota  farmers- 

t  C«'NS_^  UP 


>«*«•  ““huing 
the  vines  of  which  aie^ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Asrl 
culture  placed  North  Dakota’s 
^at  2S^m,000  bushels  as  of  Amf  i 

butBjr^!!l‘f  ‘^P'*^‘  centoy, 
Ki^^  federal  agricul^j 

^  estimate*  that 
fully  half  Ae  cn^  and  probably  60 
^^t  or  better  is  in 

the  eas^  border.  The 

^-25.  so  a  conservative 

»5.000.00otS?hS*:Ae.“ 


region;  th 

Mm  income  outlook  for  foil  and  win¬ 
ter  n  eqieciaUy  bright;  and  the  un- 
large  number  of  trudn  and 
motor  cars  one  observes  on  the  hikh- 
w^and  in  the  small  towns. 

Maryland 
“«>  snudl-^ 


•rs.  Will  Receive  $63,000,000 

for  Proilecle— Avera^ 

$1,S00  per  Farm 

By  Lobni  Wilde 
W^/lsr./  Edi,„.  f„ao  (AT.  D.t 


oumem  IS  booming.  They  missed  the  .  ™«’ ®'"™88ering,  blister- 

early  that  destroyed  early  ^  blustei^  year  of  1936  is  going 

’J«»ct^es  in  the  for  South,  and  **  Wstory  books  of*  ^ 

big  early  truck  oops  for  which  “?«  baby, 

^received  fabulous  prices.  Feed  broken  aU  records 

^  **y  "°P?  "»  good  and  poultry  shortage  of  predpita- 

a^fomst^  prices  have  b^  S^a?"  “  seven-month  peHod  rince 
^Jcmtid.  These  commodities  are  in-  **  'father  bureau  be- 

^  gan  filing  the  vagaries  of  the  weatW 

drouth  in  western  West  Vir-  t  lT*  ““P^cedented  heat  of  earlv 
**“  y?"  *•*“  hy  catdi^  the  all-important  grata 

*^‘**;s^P™*s  for  wheat,  Uv^  SSLi’^k.*®  "***cal  stage 

stoA  and  fruit  Industrial  activity  **“  areas,  ta- 

”  *hat  State  has  created  a  new  aita  Parts  of  North  Dakota^ 

adequate  market  for  the  many  small  *“®  sections 

spared  the  full  measure  of  dis- 
struck  the  ^_f°d  wiU  get,  not  only  a  fofr 
Vlrg^-^rolina  tobacco  belt  at  from  the  year’s  return,  but 

^  “  hlessing  in  hicome  that  wUl  run  tatoWy 

When  the  crop  c^rd  re-  dollars-and  Fargo  is  to 

stncbons  were  removed  by  the  Su-  of  one  of  these  areas. 

g«ne  Court  dedsion,  it  a^ieared  “  bushel;  butter  fot 

a!*  P*“*  *«  face  of  .""y  a  ^und;  hogs  at  $10  a 

tile  earth  to  tobacco.  Plant  beds  at  $8  to  $10  a  hundred- 

were  prepared  and  land  made  ready  ®?f«*Pondmgly  high  prices  for 
^  Planti^  a  greatly  tacrS  ‘“'keyS^tuiis  ‘to 

acPM^.  Then  came  several  weeks  Produce  double,  triple,  in  flie 

of  dry  ^ther  and  cut  acreage  quadruple  vdiat  the 

honzOTtaUy  to  a  point  tiiat  ^•'^ed  two  years  ago- 

by  AAA.  Plants  *f  ^ct  that  no^em 

Svi5*i  *2“*^  acreage  were  set  m  eastern  North  Dakota  and  North- 
scMule  tame  and  watered.  western  Minnesota  have  produced  a 

•>~ke  the  ^r**‘*‘^  •»"*  excellent  quality 
«frouj^  and  the  season  has  been  and  sufficient  feed  to 

up  to  the  present  of  this  has  brouX 

P**^  ^  “,"“P  North  Dakota 

Card^  but  South  Carolina  and  ^  Northern  Mmnesota,  outline  an 
p*oa^  have  been  severely  damaged  "®a  tadudi^  the  first  two  tiers  of 
by  drouth._The  same  is  truedto  ‘•'®  eastern  borto  of 

Nmtucky  bdt  While  the  ““d  *6  first  two  tien 

Pcfruapal  markets  in  this  section  do  ^  rS?**®*  *"*"  *0  east  side  ofto 

2“*  S*P‘-  1.  prices  in  ^  “'[e' ^  North  in  Mton^to 

^  earty  belt  are  considerably  above  have  the  very  compact. 

,  hM  been  a  big  increase  in  '®®'dts  for  the  year  has  been 

number  of  hogs  in  tiiis  part  of  flie  e^Piled. 

»untry  and  the  com  crop  is  excellent  ***  territory  there  are  Nn.41. 

Fmfher,  to  advance  in  ^c^dSk  “  MiSsT 

afford  dairymen  and  £^“**‘2?  *‘*®  conservation  grants 
tote^  opi»^ty  to  cash  in  on  fcde^^  govemmmt^e 

to  foil  and  wmter  market  ®V>00  fmers  of  the  area  will  receive 

Fmrors  to  to  top  states  of  the  ^  ^^“JC***"®**™  something 

Siwth  le^  to  nation  in  home  owner-  tl.5nn  an  average  of 

ato  ni  freedom  from  debt  They  die  territory.  Fol- 

**““■  ®~P®  “*d  never  put  toSE  **‘  go  to  make 

®®®  “  ““  basket  ♦*>.000,000;  hogs, 

IS  to  third  year  toy  have  made  big  ♦3.000,000;  beef 

mo^  with  their  crops  and  to  s^  te&n  ^  P^d.^ 

tamrf  prosperity  is  reflecting  itself  Su  1  ’  “dfcellaneous,  $8,000,00(^ 
on  all  sides.  Hmnes  are  being  painted.  ^*de^  g^t,  $10,000,000.  ’ 

new  cm  are  observed  on  every  side,  k„  «  ^*®*J*™“  fr^  estimates 
***"t*®  *?  astounding  and  Pi®.  conservation 

the  rural  electrffication  movement  is  ‘P  d**  AAA  based  on  farmer 

guning  momentum  by  leaps  and  ^?^i?®®*®  di  Washington.  The 

bidudS  poulto 

K  is  significant,  I  tiiink,  that  at  ®»rii, 

dte  recent  omfarence  of  Country-  A  iS ^ 

women  of  to  World,  held  in  WaA-  cotad  he  *•*“  item 

mm.  wemfromthe  states  of  Delaware.  maiJi^riSS.‘b!ite‘S*t£ 


OHIO  FARMERS  ESCAPE 
SEVERE  DROUTH 

Strip  Farming  Aida  Com  Crop;  Uva 
Slock  Bring  Good  Pricaa, 
Allbongh  Food  Supply 
Short 

By  Forest  Hopkins 

ZanesvUU  (O.)  Time,  Recorder 

farmers  to  southeastern 
Ohio  and  particularly  Muskingum 
largely  from 

g^cfo  toy  wUl  be  materially  15: 
f^  by  the  nse  in  feed  prices  com- 
mg  as  a  result  of  the  drou^t. 

Hi^  prices  for  live  stock  products 
are  not  existed  to  be  sufficient  to 
M^ce  to  ^  cost  of  feed,  and  tlm 
‘?®  ^®®®^  ®dth  the  prob- 
Jra  of  duqKwing  of  parts  of  his  st^ 
i^y®  dte  'trinter  months.  Feed  crops 

to  do’  weather  and  an  a^we 
yield  is  expected.  average 

Rata  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
*i“>rt  the  dry  spell,  bright- 
“ing  to  hopes  of  the  crop  timer 
g*°.,®fP®®*®d  a  ^plete  failure  in 
the  summer  com  harvest. 

f®*?  ^®‘’*  reduced  due  to 
to  early  dry  weather  and  poor  stands 


“*  who  resorted  to  to  use  of  hyfou 
».«i  sho^  good  crops.  Few  fom^ 
crt*^  forced  to  replant 
The  condition  of  com  on  several 
fMins  in  to  locaUty  was  benefitted^ 

tor“*Fa‘lf“**  *“™i“g  on  the  co^ 
tour,  ftener*  were  enabled  to 

rainfall  and  soil  whidi 
*®  °'’Crt»me  the  drouth  mk 

dition.  Alternate  strips  of  closTgrlr 

^  crops  and  a  clean  cultivatedlrtin 

s«2s 

’^rae  needed* 

^ly  enough''  to"' ,^pe"lst"1f^ 

“®~  »“» 
Most  formers  cut  a  good  first  cron 
‘’“V*®  second  cutting  ofU 
falfo  w^  short.  The  third  cutting  1. 
^ted  to  be  good  as  a  resXfto 
recent  rams.  New  grass  and  clnw. 
se^gs  have  fafied  ta  many  ^ 
and  are  being  reseeded.  ^  ^ 

The  Mt  crop  was  estimated  at  onlv 

f^ers  reporting  complete  fail^ 
*a‘  financial  re^ 
wU  not  be  affected  to  a  great  extent 
rate  W  ®“e®8«  planted  to 

few  *e  Psri 

Live  stock  and  live  stock  Dnvli».u 
mwased  both  ta  quantity  and  price 
^e  spring  pig 

1^,  and  breedmg  intentions  inHi..BU 
“f®®se  ^  ?  per  cent  in  the  n^l 

her  of  mws  to  fonow  this  coming  foil 
®f793*®  ^  farrowtags  ta^ «} 

„ JpeneraUy  speaking,  the  few  fruit 
wps  m  this  vicinity  were  unsuccess- 

^  The  apple  crop  was  below  a^ 
‘*®"‘*s 

were  Killed  by  the  severe  winter. 


Galveston . . . .  ia 

THE  BEST  RETAIL 
SALES  PERIOD  —  SINCE  '29 


S. 

*A  G  H  E  A  T 
TOURIST  SEASONI 

•more  than 

$3,000,000  IN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  proj¬ 
ects  UNDERWAY! 


*A  TREMENDOUS 
increase  in  cot¬ 
ton  SHIPMENTS] 

*92% 

Nome  (overage! 


Business  is  good  in  cai- 

yeston!  Thousands  seek¬ 
ing  relief  from  torrid 
temperatures  of  np-state  Texas 
are  here— enjoying  cool  gulf 
breexes,  splashing  surf!  A  great 
tourist  season  is  in  full  swing! 

In  addition:  Construction  proj- 
ects  of  over  $3,000,000  under- 
’^ay,  a  great  increase  in  cotton 
shipments;  the  third  new  oU 
held  m  the  county  developing; 
outlook  for  faU  and  winter  the 
brat  in  years.  Proof:  Retail 
sales  at  the  highest  since  1929. 
A  major  market— ready  to  buy 
'  and  buying! 


Th©  N©ws"TribiinG 

NEWS-TRIBUNE  building,  GALVESTON,  TEXAS 
__No»fonof  Repretmiativeti 
ITIE  JOHN  RUDD  COMPANY 
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RAIN  SAVES  EAST  TENNESSEE  BURLEY 
TOBACCO  CROP 

11iirty>Hoiir  Fall  Chances  Farm  Picture  in  Eastern  Area — 
Pastures  Pronounced  “Dead”  Come  to  Life 
Rerivinc  Dairy  Herds 

By  R.  H.  CLAGETT 
JCiMucvtll*  (Tcbd.)  Jommat 

Beset  by  an  82-day  drouth  in  the  nearly  all  tobacco  had  been  planted 
early  summer,  hrms  of  East  Ten-  by  July  1.  Plants  were  being  kept 
nessee  are  rapidly  completing  their  watered  in  the  hope  of  rains.  When 
own  recovery  program.  the  rain  came,  planting  was  resumed 

Previous  to  drouth-breaking  rains,  at  once,  and,  barring  an  iiniM.a«nnal 
die  statistical  division  of  the  Uni-  mUng  frost.  County  Agent  Murphy 
versity  of  Tennessee's  agricultural  col-  expects  all  ^  it  to  mature, 
lege  had  estimated  the  drouth  loss  tc  In  the  latter  days  of  the  drouth, 
die  whole  state  at  $50,000,000,  with  pantring  houaes  reported  an  increase 
East  and  Middle  sections  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  loss. 

Forecasts  had  been  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  of  normal  for  the  hay  crop,  less 

than  a  50  {wr  cent  Burkey  tobacco  y  * 

yield,  and  dairy  and  livestodr  markets  f 

disorganized.  ‘ 

Then  came  a  30-hour  rain  on  July 
i2-S  when  the  Knoxville  weadimr  bu- 
reau  measured  a  &11  of  6.08  indies  as 
contrasted  with  slightly  more  than 
two  inches  for  the  preceding  14  weeks. 

Pastures  whidi  had  been  pronounced 
“dead”  by  county  agricultural  agents 
came  to  life,  and  grass  grew  more  than 
diree  inches  in  two  di^ 

Farmers  began  working  day  and 
night  with  late  planting  and  emer- 
gency  crof^  the  result  being  a  com- 
plete  revidon  of  crop  estimates  in  less 
than  a 

would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
diat  crops  were  entirely  back  to  nor- 
mal,  of  course.  A  drouA  of  nearly 
three  months  at  planting  time  caimot 
be  ignored  or  minimized.  re- 

siunption  of  rains — and  several  good 
showers  have  fallen  throuAout  the~- 

^on  since  the  drouth  wm  broken-  ST^crop^krt d!I^.“i.db 

r*  y«"  crop  brings  mOlion.  of  dollar. 


mated  on  July  1  to  have  beoi  reduced 
25  per  cent  by  droudi,  was  declared 
by  the  Knox  county  agoit  two  weeks 
after  the  rains  to  have  “inqaroved  won¬ 
derfully.”  Scarcely  any  com  hi  East 
Tennessee  died  from  the  drouft.  The 
shrinkage  is  only  in  size  of  yield. 

Early  Irish  potatoes  took  a  50  per 
cent  loss,  or  a  drop  of  about  $1JKI0,000 
before  the  drouth  ended.  Late  pota¬ 
toes,  planted  since  July  1,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  increased  acreage  and 
a  normal  yield. 

MICH.  ~FARM  INCOME 
$175,000,000 

Drewtk  Hart  Crops,  Lata  Raima  Sava 

Spuds  and  Oaioas — Dairy  Proa- 
pacts  Bright — Frsut  Yialds 
Cat 

By  D.  L.  RumnLLS 
Farm  Editor,  Booth  Nttuporm 

With  the  drouth  broken  Sept  1, 
the  cash  income  of  Michigan  farmers 
is  expected  to  approximate  $175,000,000 
this  year. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  crop 
conditions  are  not  so  good.  But  prices 
are  better,  and  it  lodrs  as  though 
farmers  would  receive  almost  as  much 
cash  income  from  a  short  cn^  as  from 
last  year’s  bumper  harvest 

Michigan  farmers,  as  a  adiole,  were 
more  fortunate  than  tillers  in  many 
North  Central  states.  TRieir  crops 
withstood  the  drouth  better  dye  to 
soil  moisture  reserves  from  last  win¬ 
ter’s  heavy  snowfaU. 

Wheat  and  hay  were  fair  crops — 
their  cash  values  are  believed  to  be 
hi^er  than  last  year’s  bumper  yields. 
Spring  gra^  are  spotty.  Plantings 
on  li^t  soil  are  poor,  but  hdr  yields 
are  being  harvested  on  the  heavier 
types. 


in  on  what  they  had  managed  to  sal¬ 
vage,  and  to  expect  hi^er  prices  for 
iarm  products  in  the'^  and  winter 
to  largely  offset  the  drouth  loss. 


While  pastures  have  bean  burned 
up  by  the  drouth,  the  feed  diortage  is 
not  so  acute  as  in  1983-34.  Mostfarm- 
en  carried  over  some  hay  from  last 
year,  and  it  will  come  in  han^  next 
winter  since  ffie  drouth  has  fdccad 
summer  iry  feeding.  Fall  rains  ■h~«id 
revive  pastures  and  relieve  feed  situa¬ 
tion. 

Beans  and  potatoes  have  suffered, 
but  crop  outlodc  in  the  rich  Thumb 
district  and  Saginaw  Valley  have  im¬ 
proved  greatly  since  die  heavy  rain 
of  July  28.  Sugar  beets  in  — area 
benefited  from  ffiis  moisture,  but  the 
drouth  still  is  severe  in  western  and 
central  Michigan,  "v  will  be  poor 
in  this  section,  but  potatoes  will  nwhy 
a  fair  crop.  September  is  die  crldeal 
mondi  for  late  qpuds. 

The  poultry  and  egg  outlook  is 
good.  Midiigan  is  becoming  an  im¬ 
portant  poultry  state.  Income,  from 
this  source  will  probably  exceed  last 
year.  Prices  are  hi^in.  Chicken 
crop  is  larger. 

Ftuit  growers  have  been  hard  hit 
by  drouth.  Producers  of  snuill  fruits 
have  sidlered  the  most. 

Michigan’s  cherry  crop  is  larger 
than  last  year,  and  the  price  been 
30  per  cent  hi^er  on  account  of  na¬ 
tional  crop  shortage. 

All  crt^  on  muck  soils  are  good, 
MMiigan  is  repmted  to  have  best 
onion  crop  among  all  producing  states. 
Price  outlook  is  good— pardy  because 
Spanhh  civil  war  has  cut  foreign 
supply  and  limited  importations. 

In  addition  to  cash  returns  from 
crops  and  livestock,  Mirhipn  farmers 
are  in  line  to  receive  a  larger  sum 
from  the  AAA  than  a  year  ago.  TRiis 
payment  will  be  around  $5,000,000  to 
$6,000,000  and  may  total  $7,000j)00  to 
$8,000,000  if  all  eligible  farmers  appty 
for  grants. 


in  ready  money  to  farmers  of  the 
section. 

of  25  to  30  per  cent  in  sale  of  catde. 


The  l^est  cash  crop  of  East  Ten-  induding  many  dairy  cows  and 
nessee  is  Burley  tobacco,  with  the  heifers.  The  extension  department  at 
biggest  Burley  market  in  the  world  the  University  of  Tennessee  estimated 
located  at  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  70  miles  approximately  one-third  of  the  gross 
east  of  Knoxville.  Next  in  importance  production  and  income  from  dairy 
are  dairying  and  livestock.  But  farm-  products  had  been  lost  this  year,  due 
i^  is  so  diversified  that  the  largest  to  the  drouth.  The  cash  income  from 
,  single  crop  never  equals  more  than  dairy  products  in  East  Tennessee  was 
IS  per  cent  of  the  total.  $4,292,000,  according  to  the  1930  cen- 

The  tobacco  crop  for  1935  in  the  aus,  latest  authentic  figures  for  the 
entire  eastern  Burley  belt  totaled  55,-  section.  These  figures  are  believed 
^,056  pounds  at  21.63  cents  a  poimd,  to  be  greatly  increased  since  tiien,  by 
according  to  sales  figures  compiled  by  reason  of  improved  herds, 
the  Austin  Company  at  Greeneville.  Until  1931,  Tennessee  took  little  or 
This  included  several  states.  The  uo  part  in  national  dairying  competi- 
total  for  East  Tennessee  markets  was  tions.  But  in  1935  there  were  58  en- 
sU^tly  more  than  37,000,000  poimds,  tries  from  15  Tennessee  creameries 
with  an  average  close  to  22  cents  a  entered  in  various  contests,  accor^g 
pound,  bringing  farmers  more  than  to  University  reports.  The  national 
$8,000,000  in  ready  cash.  average  score  for  Tennessee  entries 

This  year  the  tobacco  crop  is  cut  was  9304,  placing  the  state  in  second 
nearly  50  per  cent  by  the  drouth,  “  **  competitions. 

Coimty  Agent  R.  M.  Murphy  of  Knox  Dairying  depends  largely  on  the  hay 
county  estimates.  But  that  figure  is  crop  which,  in  early  Judy  had  shrunk 
not  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  In  the  first  to  25  per  cent  of  normal  in  this  sec- 
place,  acreage  has  been  grea^  in-  tion.  University  estimates  invested, 
creased,  following  exceptionally  hi^  Less  than  two  weeks  later  the  rains 
tobacco  prices  last  year  and  failure  of  anti  prospects  for  late  hay  crops  had 
die  AAA  restrictions.  The  U.  S.  De-  brou^t  this  estimate  up  to  50  per  cent, 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimate  for  The  hay  crop  for  the  entire  state  of 
all  tobacco  is  12  per  cent  increase  in  Tennessee  in  1935  had  an  estimated 
acreage.  This  would  have  resulted  value  of  $14,549,000. 
in  a  marked  drop  in  prices  if  the  yield  The  value  of  livestock  in  Tennessee 
equalled  last  year.  But  with  the  re-  increased  20  per  cent  between  1934 
duction  in  amount,  prices  are  expected  and  1935,  to  $ffi,000,000,  figures  of  the 
to  be  substantially  ahead  of  last  year,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^culture  show, 
especially  for  good  tobacco.  Last  It  is  estimated  the  shrinkage  due  to 
year’s  average  of  21.63  included  much  the  drouth  this  year  will  not  be  greater 
poor  grade  which  brought  down  the  than  the  increase  in  last  year’s  \mlues. 
average.  Good  crops  fi^uently  sold  Sacrificing  of  Uvestodc  has  already 
for  30,  35,  and  even  40  cents  a  poimd.  ceased,  with  emergency  crops,  drouth 
With  less  tobacco  to  work,  farmers  are  relief,  and  prospects  of  lowered  frei^t 
aapecting  this  year  to  display  better  rates  on  hay  imports  from  other  sec- 
4uality  on  war^ouse  floors.  tions  of  the  country. 

Another  consideration  is  that  not  The  com  crop,  which  had  been  esti- 


fn  am  W&k£tti 

QUAtAi- ibhm 

—South  and  West  Texaz— set  up  a  market  for  your 

products  by  employing  as  your  selling  agents  .  .  . 

San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News 

This  Is  a  year  ot  big,  profitable  production  on  tbe  farms  and 
ranches.  In  tbe  oil  fields  and  mines  of  Sonth  and  West  Texa^— tbe 
Nation’s  section  of  “firsts”  In  many  crops  and  In  natural  resources— 
In  wool  and  mobair,  in  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  food  and  feed  crops. 
In  tlie  many  kinds  of  vegetables  which  make  It  the  country’s  kitclien 
garden. 

There  Is  no  drouth  in  this  region.  Its  farms  and  ranches  could 
feed  all  the  livestock  now  In  tbe  drouth-stricken  districts  of  tlw 
West. 

In  the  homes  of  South  and  West  Texas  are  more  than  a  million 
people,  most  of  whom  have  the  desire  and  the  means  to  buy  in  Us 
central  market  place.  San  Antonio. 

The  Express  and  Evening  News  go  Into  those  homes— stay 
there — are  read  there. 

These  two  newspapers  long  since  gained,  and  constantly  have 
held,  the  reader  Interest  and  reader  confidence  of  the  home-keeping 
people  of  their  territory. 

Their  home  circulation  Is  the  kind  that  builds  business  for  tbely 
advertisers. 

7,529,387 

lines  of  paid  advertising  for  the  first  7  months  of  1936. 

1,272,179 

lines  more  than  for  the  like  period  of  1935. 

In  1938  these  two  newspapers  gained  1 U  asillion  lines 
of  paid  advertising  over  the  shewing  for  1934. 

i^an  (AtilatttA  Hxffxtss 

SAN  ANTONIO  Gening  NEWS 

Texas'  foremost  Iteu/s^ajjers 


fq  WINTER  WHEAT  BOQ| 
I  TO  NEBRASKA 

[  Farm  iaco—  and  Baak  Cloarii^ 
F  Botii  ImpraMiva — Corn 

r  Crop  Hardest  Hit  by 

p*  Dronth 

^  By  Jack  Erickson 

^  Lincolm  iNeb.'i  Star 

B  A  seeming  paradox — cemtinued  bi|| 

™  iness  recovery  throui^out  Nebr^M 
4*^  drapite  drouft  conditions  wfaidi^ 
’  as  severe  in  most  sections  as  th^ 

so  high  of  1934 — holds  firms  in  the  light  d 

Bank  clearings  and  farm  incaeJ 

_ "J _ r  a  spotli^t  on  ^ 

spectre  of  Nebraska  drouth  whid 


I  (ConliiMtad  from  page  VI)  | 

29^09,000  last  year  and  an  average 
of  29,458,000  buAels.  August  12  priM 
at  Chicago  was  $11514  as  against  8914 
cents  per  bushd  a  year  ago.  Spring 
wheat  and  oats  cropa  were  largw  in 
size  and  higher  in  indee  in  about  file 
same  proportion. 

“niirnis  and  Indiana  have  one  out¬ 
standing  advantage  over  most  states. 

They  are  file  big  soy  bean  producers, 
with  1,549,000  acres  and  Indi¬ 
ana  wifii  612,000  acres.  ' - - 

faring  mine  money  bushel  tor  budiel  Wyoming. 
than  any  ofiier  crop  the  farmer  pro-  r»,— j— 

duces,  current  price  being  $1.41  per 
buahel  as  against  8014  cents  a  year 
i«o.  This  year’s  crop  will  iminove 
Amiighmit  the  fall  due  to  the  rains 
and  income  from  this  crop  is  going 
to  be  a  big  Hern  on  many  hum  in¬ 
come  ledgers." 


Sau  R.  McKelvie 
Ntbraska  Farmer 


W.  C  Allsn 
Dakctm  Farmer 

Soy  beans  possible  exception  of  northeastern  many  cases,  they  were  not  —  —o.. 

•  as  the  previous  year,  feed  prices  were  analysis. 

“During  the  first  four  months  of  lower,  enabling  flock  owners  to  make  ^ — 1 

1936,  cash  income  on  Colorado  farms  satisfoctory  profits.  In  qiite  of  the  figum  Ihrow 

totaled  $^410,000,  a  gain  of  27  per  fact  fiiat  dUy  weather  and  unfavor-  -- 

cent  over  the  same  months  of  1935,  able  conditions  for  growing  crops  - 

a  decrease  in  government  benefits  will  materially  raise  feed  prices, 

from  $4,368,000  to  $811,000,  notwitfa-  poultry  raisers  fiiould  find  the  corn- 

standing.  During  these  months,  the  ing  year  a  profitable  one.  Poultry 

income  bom  crops  was  $7382,000,  a  has  Uways  been  a  standby  on  farms 

176  per  cent  gain  over  the  $2,847,000  where  otW  crqps  fail,  and  flock  own- 

crop  incone  during  file  same  months  ers  and  poultrymen  who  use  modern 

of  1935.  Income  from  livestock  mar-  methods  of  management  in  handling 

ketings  during  the  same  period  was  their  chickens  should  benefit  mate- 

$27,717,000,  or  30  per  cent  more  fiian  rially.  Poultry  has  done  its  share  to 

in  1935.”  increase  the  farmer’s  purchasing 

*  *  *  power,  and  indications  are  that  with 

Stamlzt  Andrews,  Editor,  Arkansas  storage  holdings  of  both  shell  eggs 

Farmer.'  “Arkansas  usually  the  poor  and  poultry  less  than  a  year  ago  and 

relation  of  all  states,  and  usually  in  less  fiian  the  five-year  averse,  it  will 

distress  from  storms,  floods  and  continue  to  aid  the  purchasing  power 

drouth  seemingly  more  than  the  of  the  farmer  this  fall.” 

average  states,  this  year  finds  herself  •  •  •  The  ^ove  pb 

in  an  unusually  strong  position  from  Berry  H.  Akers,  Editor,  The  Former;  «hredded  and  b 
every  standpoint.  prices  for  fmrm  products  '' 

“Ifer  cotton  crop  srill  average  close  promise  to  offset  the  reduction  in  pro-  "•hraska  at  an 
to  a  1,000,000  bal^,  according  to  the  duction  in  Minnesota  due  to  adverse  where,  wben  c 
present  estimate.  We  have  marketed  weather  conditions  this  year.  Indies-  m  e  go< 

an  unusually  good  potato,  strawberry,  tions  now  are  that  Miniiesota  farm  drives  out  most  of  the  dark  shadows 
and  varied  trude  cn^,  at  a  very  go^  income  will  in  the  aggregate  be  far  in  1934  this  was  not  the  case, 
price.  ’Die  rice  crop  will  reach  in  excess  of  1934  and  probably  hi^er  On  June  1,  1936,  when  drouth  be- 
around  7  to  8  million  bufiieis.  At  than  in  1935.  While  grain  and  corn  gan  its  relentless  march  across  fin 
present  prices  this  will  bring  in  an  are  below  1935  in  production,  the  state,  total  Nebraska  farm  incooM 

income  of  between  $8,000,000  and  hi^er  prices  for  grain  to  be  sold  and  during  the  preceding  17  months  wm 
$10,000300.  The  cotton  crop  is  ex-  for  livestodc  to  whidi  fiut  not  sold  $332497,000  or  $71,000,000  more  thso 
peeled  to  amount  to  approximately  will  be  fed  tends  to  offset  the  drop  in  the  fam  income  total  for  the  17 

$80,000,000  fire  coming  year.  production.  months  inunediately  preceding  tfas 

“rnie  artd  substantial  increases  in  “Minnesota  has  harvested  a  vdieat,  drouth  of  1934. 
dairy  develoi^nent  in  Arkansas  places  barley,  rye,  arid  oat  crop  considerably  iiie  farm  income  during  the  first 
Arkansas  in  a  good  position.  While  bigger  than  1934.  The  wheat  crop  five  months  of  1936,  $100438,000  con- 
fiie  drouth  has  affected  the  western  almost  equaled  1935.  Corn,  our  most  pares  with  $71365,000  for  fae  same 
area  <d  the  state  some,  generally  important  grain  cre^,  is  below  1934  1935  period. 

speaking  food  and  grass  crops  are  in  in  condition,  but  rains  recently  over  in  a  state  primarily,  and  »!»"««» 
splendid  shape,  aiMl  the  livestock,  the  main  pswt  of  our  Corn  Belt  in  exclusively  agricultural  as  is  Ne- 
pouhiy  and  dai^  income  will  exceed  Mirmeaota  greatly  improved  prospects,  braska,  the  effect  ot  farm  income  k 
that  of  last  year.  “Since  about  80  per  cent  ot  Miime-  almost  directly  reflected  in  bank  elear- 

“Our  estimate  on  the  farm  income  sota’s  farm  income  is  derived  from  ings.  Uncoln,  Nebraska’s  an^ 

for  file  current  year  is  between  $160,-  Uvestodr  and  livestock  products,  file  a  city  of  some  85,000  persons,  is  typical 
000300  and  $180,000300.  Benefit  pay-  importance  of  an  adequate  siqiply  of  Moving  into  1936,  we  fiiid  Lincoh 
mento  under  the  &il  Subsidy  pro-  fe^  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  E^-  i,ank  clearings  to  July  1  totaled  $66,* 
gram  will  average  between  $10,000,000  dally  with  butter  50  per  emt  hi^r  357354  as  compared  with  $51,449,7tt 
and  $15,000,000  for  all  crops.”  than  a  year  ago;  hogs  appro^tdiing  jn  the  game  1934  period.  By  Ji^  1 


E.  M.  McKm,  Mariiet  Reaeardi  Di-  ,  «  a 

rector.  Western  Form  Lffe:  “Irrigation  Frank  A  Baiocs,  Editor;  Form  & 
wifii  water  from  file  mountains  has  Ronch;  “nie  drouth  m  Texas  was 
once  again  proved  the  best  crop  in-  definitely  broken  the  last  w^  in 
surance  yet  devised  by  man.  Thanks  June  vdien  abundant  rams  fell  m 
to  file  water  that  filled  thousands  of  nearly  aU  sections.  Prior  fiiereto, 
miles  of  ditches  and  irrigated  10,000,-  South  Texas  had  received  above  nor- 
000  acres  of  land,  the  major  crops  pro-  mal  rainfall.  Small  grain  crops  were 
duced  in  the  Mountain  States  came  hurt  by  early  spring  drouth.  South 
through  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  July  Texas  has  made  good  corn  CTops 
in  good  «K.|W  Beginning  July  25,  while  com  on  the  better  lands  m 
rains  started  falling  throu^out  Colo-  North  Texas  was  saved  by  late  June 
rado,  and  most  of  Wyoming  and  New  and  early  July  rains. 

Blexico.  These  continued  for  13  days,  “Texas  has  planted  12  per  cent  in- 
and  on  August  6,  reports  reachhig  crease  in  cotton  acreage,  givmg  it  « 
Denver  from  fiirou^out  the  state  in-  per  cent  of  the  to^  acreage  of  the 
dicated  fiiat  the  longest  rainy  season  nation.  The  crop  is  makmg  normal 
the  state  has  enjoyed  in  several  years  progress.  Texas  is  producing  abun- 
had  boosted  farm  production  esti-  dant  feed  crops  and  storing  n^ons 
mates  in  many  districts  as  much  as  of  ttms  in  trendi  silos.  Cattle  and 
50  per  cent,  arid  had  provided  many  lambs  are  all  fat  and  pastures  md 
hundred  acre  feet  of  storage  water.  ranges  are  in  splendid  condition  for 
“Irrigation,  idus  adequate  rainfall  this  time  of  the  year.  AgriculturaUy 
in  late  July  and  early  August,  has  speaking,  as  weU  as  from  a  business 
assured  farmers  in  Colorado  and  standpoint,  the  Southwest  is  in  a 
other  mountain  states  of  a  bumper  flourishing  condition.” 
harvest  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  *  *  * 

Alfalfa  and  native  hay  yields  are  R-  R  Hannas,  Editor,  Amencon 
good.  A  good  harvest  of  forage  crops  Poultry  Journal:  “TOie  past  year  h^ 
is  assured.  Range  land  for  win-  been  a  profitable  one  from  the  poul- 
ter  grazing  has  shown  marked  im-  try  standpoint  Prices  for  poultry  and 
prevent  in  all  sactions,  with  the  eggs  have  been  good,  and,  while,  in 


..  crop  it  has  ever  known,  according  to 

wm  429,000  tens  of  grapes  this  Frmt  Growers  Ex^ge. 
make  shorn  45,000,000  gsUons  peach  and  pern  yield  in  approiom^ 
of  wine.  ®  nonnal  crop»  he  smjo. 


Ml/  Rniinm  inirniiP  voani  en^loywi  m  numulachirtog  indu»tries 
®|P^i22  IN  i?lr  increwed  28  per  cent  fr«Hn  1832  to 

FAKMa  IW  l»3e  ^  ^  Jljjg 

(CotMnutd  from  looge  II)  wai  over  4  per  cent  hitter  than  in  ^ 

— -  -  fint  half  of  1935.  Average  weekly 

I  in  livestock  prices  with  a  result-  p^^yroUs  in  manufacturing  industries 
[  loss  of  farm  income,  such  as  often  advanced  53  per  cent  from  1982  to 
die  past  has  result^  vdien  feed  1935,  and  for  the  first  six  months  cd 
irtages  have  caused  a  rush  of  ani-  this  year  were  about  12  per  cent 
ils  to  market  hitler  than  lor  the  same  poriod  last 

Hie  big  problem  this  year  will',  be  year.  The  increased  farm  demand  for 
>d  to  carry  foundation  stock  fiuoui^  city  goods  has  been  a  factor  in  all 
e  winter,  so  that  the  Uvestodc  In-  thm  gains. 

stry  may  make  the  best  possible  I  have  heard  some  business  men 
sovery  next  year.  As  to  the  exfoess  anxiety  lest  the  farmers’  buy- 
justment  and  soil  conservatiaa  pro-  ing  power  for  city  goods  be  impeded 
sms  have  encouraged  a  marked  in-  by  Imports.  *0101  is,  they  fear  that  the 
esse  year  by  year  in  the  plantings  farmers’  income  may  be  cut  down  by 
hay,  grasses  and  emergency  forage  foreign  competition.  Actually,  busi- 


3,000  AT  ALFALFA  DAY  MEETING 


nes  were  translated  into  actual  They  always  nse  somewhat  m  time  oi  (ii 

lies  of  precious  feed,  because  drouth  shortages,  but  invariably  be-  «  -  .  •  ■_  itf  ♦  w  ^  au  i«  t» a  t 

.  crops  are  drouth  resistant  The  cause  they  are  attracted  by  good  Pwt  ^  the  crowd  a^i^g  the  Jour^i  Atf^a  ^  7. 

STthTpi^irt^  situa-  prices.  When  farm  imports  are  at  Sundinf  oo  the  truck  (L  to  r.):  J.  EmU  Smith,  editor,  «id  A.  W.  Shipton, 
is  the  good  crop  early  hay.  absolute  zero,  that  is  a  sign  of  ruinous  DUiineM  mansfer.  ^ 

lented  in  some  regions  by  good  farm  prices  in  this  county.  They  ^qME  3,000  farmers  came  from  vndi-  editor  of  Modem  Agi^ndture,  .who 
^ver  supplies.  Idany  farmers  were  at  the  bottom  in  1932,  bu^  f*  In  a  radius  of  75  rn{\^  to  attend  showed  every  st^  ip  al&dfa,  raising. 

told  us  that  the  .emphasis  that  course,  so^was  agri^ture  and  busi-  springii«ld  (IlL)  .State  Journal's  The  demonstration  was  put  on  at  a 

‘  programs  have  /placed  on  in-  ness.  The  present  inmase  in  niter-  annual  Alftdfa  Day  demonstration  time  i^en  many  local  farmers  are 

led  forage  crops  is  standing  them  national  trade  which  is  comprised  of  Aug.  7  on  a  nearby  farm.  The  discouraged  over  the  com  crop  out- 

sod  stead  now.  exports  and  import^  is  a  symptom  of  event  was  sponsored  in  die  intmest  of  look,  in  a  seasmi  of  both  droudi  and 

lother  great  help  for  the  buying  and  a  &ctor  in  national  rerovery.  fanner,  and  of  soil  erosion  control.  chlnA  bugs.  However,  die  state  has 

er  of  conununides  which  have  All  in  all,  we  may  look  forward  Journal  prides  itself  on  having  as  yet  asked  no  federal  drouth  aid. 

I  hardest  hit  will  be  the  emoloy-  with  confidence  to  a  year  m  which  tlie  initiative  more  than  30  years  Using  a  large  truck  as  a  speakers* 

t  provided  by  the  Works  Prog-  the  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s  con-  interesting  farmers  in  its  region  stand,  A.  W.  Shiptmi,  business  man- 

Administradon  projects.  sumers  who  live  on  the  farm  can  Alfalfa  In  1913  t^  paper  issued  a  ager  of  the  newspaper,  presided.  J. 

in  spite  of  two  great  drouths,  increased  c<mtribution  to  na-  special  alfalfa  edition.  Emil  Smith,  editor,  and  Truman  Ful- 

farm  recovery  which  started  in  ^onBl  rewv^.  .^e  have  l^n  ^  alfalfa-growing  demonstration  lenwider,  chairman  of  the  County  Soil 
was  not  checked  in  1934  and  will  ^  full  real^tion  nj3jje  by  Charles  R.  Hutcheson,  Improvement  Committee,  also  spoke. 


Mmu]^^nirai  consumers  with  buy-  Woshington  Apple  Growcrs  to  Spcud 
for  good  farm  income  and  a  good  rural  $150,000  to  Advertise  Their  Wares 

By  Kisbt  BiLLnmsixv  raising  district,  producer,  of  one-third 

1936.  Farmers  as  a  Wsm^ckss  ifVssh )  Daily  World  of  the  nation’s  commercial  apples,  will 

more  adequate  account  of  the  market  rr^enow  K^asm.f  u^y  rrvrtu  xu*.  „•!!; 

which  ^elds  them  their  income.  CtOTO  Uiousand  ap|de  gre^  of 
Through  organization  and  with  the  ”  the  Wenatchee  and  ap- 

help  governmental  agencies,  they  ple  growing  di^cts  in  Washington  U.  S.  D  ^  ton  re- 

are  taking  precautions  to  avoid  a  re-  state  have  signed  extracts  to  pay  ap-  •  ,  Yakima  9.5no  hirt 

turn  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  proximately  $150,000,  or  1  ce^  per  14,^ 

prevailed  in  1932  when  a  glut  of  farm  box,  this  year  to  advertise  Wash-  yea™ .  crops  alwaj^  have 

products,  produced  without  regard  to  ington-grown  boxed  applet  ve^?^*^o Jw*lSie  i^ 

what  the  market  would  take,  was  The  sign-up  was  completed  r^ntly 

dumped  bit,  commercial  channels  and  and  corporate  papers  ^  filed  for  °  ™ 

forc^down  agricultural  prices  to  a  Washington  State  Apples,  Inc.,,.with  ou^.000  carloads  and  Yakima  over 
point  where  the  fanner  could  buy  seven  grower  directors  in  ch^. 

little  of  industry’s  products.  Notices  sent  out  this  week  to  lead-  ^  Um^  SUtm  will  have  only 

Some  of  ftT^harf  conditions  that  ing  avertising  agencies  to  make 
were  forced  upon  the  farmers  by  preaentations  at  a  meeting  m  the  compMed  with  93^66,- 

emergencies,  such  as  surplus  and  Wenatchee  Chamber  of  Cormerre  or  rtL  d«^- 

drouth,  are  being  met  In  the  mean-  hall  Monday,  Aug.  24,  after  whii^  the  WWle^oTower.  m^rv" 

tbne,  agriculture  also  is  shapbig  its  account  will  he  plac^. 

plans  with  a  view  to  long  tbne  objec-  Record-breaking  June  rains  and  where  else  are  short  Wastogton  state 
fives.  In  the  long  run,  the  hope  for  construction  of  the  worid’s  largest  growers  will  move  nearly  as  mmy 
profitable  agriculture  lies  in  soU  fer-  hydro-electric  project  have  put  cen- 
tility.  That  is  the  farmers’  most  tral  and  eastern  Washmgton  fruit  and 

valuable  capital  asset  It  is  -ftis  asset  grain  growers  ba^  in  the  money  after  . 

on  which  a  continuing  source  of  farm  years  of  hard  times — ^poor  crops  or 
income  U  based,  'file  aim  of  the  low  prices,  or  both, 
present  agricultural  program  is  to  in-  The  farmer’s  dau^ter  and  son  both 
crease  sod  crops  and  legumes  and  to  are  working  away  from  h^. 

M  encourage  a  shift  away  from  the  hard-  have  made  it  possible  for  their  father 

kg  power  play  back  and  f<H^  upon  driving  type  of  agriculture  that  puts  a  ' 

!ich  other.  It  is  the  maximum  ex-  severe  strain  upon  the  soil.  Fanners 
change  of  goods  between  city  and  are  receiving  payments  for  protecting 
country  that  means  most  pro^rity.  their  farms  fr^  eroakm  and  for  stor- 
Ihe  big  lesson  of  both  depression  and  ing  potential  crops  for  the  future  in 
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ralue  of  rural  retail  sales  for  the  first 
lulf  of  this  year  is  U.  per  cent  higher 


n  1935,  the  value  of  such  sales  was 
A  per  cent  larger  than  for  1932.  For 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  mail  order 
cries  were  19  per  cent  above  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1935,  and  in  the 
letter  year  they  were  56  per  cent 
hi^r  than  in  1932. 

^Improvement  in  city  and  farm  buy- 

cach  other.  It  is  the  maximum  ex¬ 


fruits.  Peaches,  pears  and  apricots 
were  heavy  this  year,  the  pea^  and 
peer  harvest  now  being  at  its  height. 

SEARS’  SALES  AT  PEAK 

_.c  ..  _ _ _  Sears,  Roebuck  t  Co.,  Chicago,  used 

r  buy  seed,  feed  and  madunery  to  publication  of  its  fall  catalog  as  an 
irm  efficiently.  "leal  occasion  to  report  that  it  was 

Five  thousand  men  are  building  file  confinuing  to  do  the  largest  volume  in 
[rand  Coulee  dam,  t.king  all  surplus  its  history.  Sales  during  the  four 

- - -  ,„g  poienuai  crops  lor  uie  xuiure  n.  .abor  and  providing  a  Uve  local  wrefa  ended  July  16  amovm^  to  $39,- 

tscovery  is  the  interdependence  of  the  soil  by  conserving  and  building  ket  for  butter,  milk,  eggs,  apricots,  841,75^  an  increw  of  32o  per  cent 
_ _ J  _ w _ _  ..  ,  ^  _  -1 _ : _ over  the  1935  iwrioH  Tni.  enmnere/l 
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The  present  program  cherries,  peaches  and  vegetables.  ovct  the  1935  per 

the  barriers  that  Big  Bend  wheat  raisers,  who  pro-  with  m  mcrem  i 
duce  the  highest  priced  wheat  in  the  preceding  period. 
United  States— Imrd  white  ’  ^ 


igriculture  and  industry. 


For^  eve^  soil  fertility. 

“  ---  — -  ,o  remove  _ 

we  have  keep  farmers  from  practicing  a  type 
r-J-  of  agriculture  that  will  provide  a  more 
IXlCOmG. 

Such  objectives  cannot  be  arrived  the  United  States  lor  blending  flour—  Dun  A  Bradstreet  recently  predicted 
~  have  the  best  crop  in  31  years.  A  five-  1936  total  sales  in  all  divisions  of 

irdi  rain  the  i^t  10  days  in  June  farm  equipment  will  make  the  bast 
did  it.  showing  since  1930  in  spite  of  some 

"They  have  bought  more  new  com-  slackening  from  the  first  half  due  to 
can  bines  and  tractors  in  the  last  two  drouth  losses.  For  the  first  five 
t  a  months  than  in  the  past  six  years,”  months  this  year,  production  ran  ahead 
>  C.  A.  Wilson,  Waterville  merchant,  of  the  same  peri^  last  year  by  40  to 

_ ^  I_.  _ It.  50  per  cent,  with  sales  ranging  20  to 

The  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  apple-  59  per  cent  hi^er. 


Wlar  added  to  farm  income  for  the  seeks  to 

•untry  as  a  whole  since  1932,  _  1 _ 

■en  a  dollar  added  to  factory  pay-  < _ _ _ 

•Us.  Commercial  failures  for  file  dependable 

Ins  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
ban  in  the"  same  period  for  1935. 

Uiey  were  63  per  cent  less  in  1935 

■an  in  1932.  New  automobile  regis-  . 

b*Uons^wcre  over  28  per  cent  la^er  the  permanent  contribution  that  it 

J  aaavsawsd  v*  wsaa  Ygjo*  make  Uiwaril  keeping  uuauie5»»  (ii.  a 

■M  in  the  same  period  last  year,  high  level,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
ban  in  1932.  The  number  of  persons  these  en^. 


•Us.  r  •’  -  : 

j^try  as  a  whole  were  15  per  cent  _ 

in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at  within  a  year  or  two.  They  are  a 
I  bm  in  the  same  period  for  1935.  long  time  in  developing.  However, 

. .  ^  the  means  of  a  livelihood  for  one- 

fourfii  of  the  nation’s  population,  and 

Ir — — uuB^A  me  permiuieitx  coiiuiwuuuii  uui»  *t  CJ 

■  the  first  six  months  of  this  vear  make  toward  keeping  business  pt 
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lit  sMxaw  KUk  jrccu,.  nign  ICVei,  IS  Ol  SUUkUiVlli  ultpuAMUi4;c  v/-.  TV  — 

Uley  were  155  oer  cent  larger  in  1935  to  justify  a  program  that  wUl  further  renorted  last  week. 


iximatriy 
,  he  said. 
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Yes  -  -  Baseball 
helps  solve  the  farm  problem 


CAN  America’s  national  game  build  a  growing 
market  for  America’s  wheat  farmers?  It  can  . . . 
and  it  is  doing  so  right  now. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  people’s  tremendous  inter- 
«st  in  baseball  and  the  active  promotion  of  Wheaties 
in  connection  with  baseball  broadcasts,  sales  som,wai 
of  this  whole  wheat  breakfast  cereal  are  rising 
and  rising  fast.  Baseball  and  Wheaties,  thanks 
to  the  progressive  merchandising  of  General  4 

Mills,are  increasing  theconsumption  of  wheat.  ^ 

This  use  of  baseball  to  aid  the  wheat  farmer  • 
is  one  more  dramatic  expression  of  General 
Mills’  guiding  philosophy:  the  way  to  a  profit- 
able  market  for  farm  products,  and  resulting  ^ 


agricultural  prosperity,  lies  not  through  artificial  ] 
efforts  to  trim  supply  down  to  existing  demand,  but  j 
through  vigorous  sales  activity  which  increases  de-  ,t 
mand  until  it  equals  or  surpasses  supply. 

Because  it  is  the  most  aggressive  merchandiser  ini 
vn Centra  the  field;  because  its  tested  advertising  and! 
^  selling  programs  continue  to  deliver  a  great* 
^  and  growing  market  for  wheat  products  . . 
jk  General  Mills,  Inc.,  again  this  year  qualifies^ 

as  the  wheat  farmer’s  best  salesman.  # 

fliy 
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.General  Mills,  Incs 
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